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Be  Part  of  Our  Co-op 
Advantage! 

Carleton  University  now  has  an  office  to 
co-ordinate  co-op  placements  in: 

■  aerospace  engineering 

■  applied  physics 

■  biology 

m  chemistry 

m  civil  engineering 

■  computer  science 

■  computer  systems  engineering 

■  earth  sciences 

■  electrical  engineering 

■  engineering  physics 

■  environmental  engineering 

■  mathematics  and  statistics 
m  mechanical  engineering 

And  there  are  even  more  programs  planned 
in  biochemistry,  communications  engineering 
and  industrial  design. 

This  means  more  opportunities  for  employers  to: 

■  reduce  recruitment  costs 

m  support  present  staff  with  qualified  assistance 
m  benefit  from  longer  work  terms 

■  get  direct  access  to  some  of  the  best  and 
brightest  minds  they'll  need  to  help  their 
organizations  grow  in  the  future. 

As  well  as  more  opportunities  for  Carleton 
students  to  contribute  their  expertise  and  to 
explore  differing  work  environments. 

We're  growing... 

and  we  need  your  help. 

Many  Carleton  alumni  like  you  have  been  helping  us 
place  our  co-op  students.  If  you  or  your  employer 
have  opportunities  or  job  leads  for  our  students, 
please  contact  us.  We'll  be  glad  to  do  the  rest! 
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Magazine  Mission  Statement  ^ 

Carleton  University  Magazine  is  published 
by  the  university  regularly  throughout  the 
year  for  the  university's  alumni  and  friends. 
The  magazine  is  the  university's  primary 
vehicle  for  providing  information  on  activi- 
ties and  events  within  our  community;  on 
the  accomplishments  of  alumni,  faculty  and  °- 
students;  and  on  significant  issues  and  devel- 
opments within  the  university  community 
and  the  alumni  association.  The  magazine's  <C 
principal  aims  are:  to  inform  its  audience  in 
an  accurate  and  timely  fashion;  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  university  and  the  alumni 
association;  to  encourage  the  university's 
alumni  and  friends  to  understand  and  sup- 
port Carleton's  mission;  to  foster  pride  in  the 
institution;  to  facilitate  awareness  and  in- 
volvement on  the  part  of  alumni  around  the 
world;  and  to  create  and  maintain  good  will. 

The  magazine  is  distributed  to  60,000  alumni 
world-wide. 
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Editor's  welcome 

Choosing  a  university  is,  for  many  students,  becoming  as  much  a 
financial  decision  as  it  is  a  personal  one.  As  the  cost  of  higher  educa- 
tion rises,  some  students  are  faced  with  a  choice  of  incurring  huge 
debts  or,  in  come  cases,  of  not  attending  school  at  all.  Never  before  has  the 
financial  pressure  been  so  great. 

In  the  midst  of  this  doom  and  gloom  scenario,  the  issue  of  financial  aid 
and  student  awards  has  emerged.  Since  more  and  more  students  rely  on 
scholarships  and  bursaries  to  pay  for  their  education,  universities  are  going  to 
unprecedented  lengths  to  support  students  financially.  Not  only  do  they 
wish  to  reward  students  for  academic  excellence,  but  it's  becoming  clear  that 
an  institution's  ability  to  offer  financial  support  is  closely  linked  to  its  ability 
to  compete  for  the  best  students.  In  this  issue's  cover  story,  Ottawa  writer 
Antonia  Morton  highlights  the  growing  importance  of  scholarships  as  a 
recruitment  tool.  But  she  reveals  that  it's  more  than  just  the  cash  that  causes 
students  to  choose  a  particular  university. 

The  dilemma  facing  these  incoming  university  students  has  been  cleverly 
captured  on  our  cover  by  two  of  Carleton's  third-year  industrial  design  stu- 
dents. Jennifer  Kwong  and  Jason  Clerk  paired  up  to  submit  their  winning 
design  to  the  magazine's  first  ever  cover  design  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Carleton  University  Alumni  Association.  Thank  you  to  all  of  the  students 
who  entered  a  submission  and  congratulations  to  Jennifer  and  Jason  for 
accepting  our  challenge  and  succeeding.  We  wish  you  luck  in  your  future 
careers. 

In  this  issue  we  profile  seven  graduates  who  have  each  enjoyed  indi- 
vidual success,  but  who  share  one  circumstance  in  common.  They  are  all  past 
recipients  of  Carleton's  prestigious  chancellor's  scholarship.  Read  on  to  find 
out  how  they've  used  their  scholarship  as  a  springboard  to  a  successful  career. 

The  growing  significance  of  scholarships  and  student  aid  also  becomes 
evident  as  you  read  through  the  university's  first  Donor  Report  which  we're 
pleased  to  include  in  this  issue  of  Carleton  University  Magazine.  The  photo  by 
Mike  Pinder  on  the  cover  of  the  report  illustrates  the  gratitude  Carleton 
students  feel  toward  donors  who  have  supported  the  university's  scholar- 
ship endowment  fund.  Because  of  these  donations,  nearly  one-third  of  the 
students  entering  Carleton  are  studying  on  scholarship.  This  report  will  be 
published  annually  and  is  intended  to  recognize  and  pay  tribute  to  our  sup- 
porters and  to  showcase  the  tangible  results  of  their  generosity. 

One  of  the  magazine's  own  leaders  deserves  praise  and  recognition. 
Mark  Giberson  has  chaired  our  editorial  advisory  committee  for  the  past  four 
years.  Under  his  guidance,  the  magazine  has  flourished  as  a  professional 
publication  with  the  high  standards  we  all  now  expect.  Mark  stepped  down 
from  his  volunteer  post  this  January.  Readers  can  enjoy 

B Mark's  parting  words  of  wisdom  in  a  column  on 
page  34.  With  any  luck,  we've  not  seen  the  last  of 
Mark's  fine  writing  on  these  pages. 


From  the  top 

We  took  some  time  out  re- 
cently to  honour  our 
3M  Teaching  Fellows — Alan 
Gillmor,  professor  of  music  and 
Brian  Little,  professor  of  psy- 
chology, who  were  among  10 
in  the  nation  to  be  so  named  in 
1995;  and  Aviva  Freedman, 
professor  of  linguistics  and  ap- 
plied language  studies  and  Don 
Westwood,  professor  of  architecture,  who  were  simi- 
larly named  in  1997. 

To  say  we  honoured  them  is  to  take  liberties  with 
the  truth.  I  did  make  a  public  declaration  on  how 
proud  we  are  of  their  accomplishments  and  I  hosted  a 
lunch  in  their  honour.  But  these  items  were  arranged 
so  that  we  could  put  them  to  work.  On  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 8,  they  sat  as  a  panel  for  two  hours  in  front  of 
80  or  so  members  of  faculty,  teaching  assistants,  and 
sessional  lecturers  discussing  their  "Visions  of  Teach- 
ing." 

Westwood  made  a  public  confession  that  he  is 
"an  addicted  pedagogue"  as  he  demonstrated  the  pas- 
sion he  has  for  his  subject  and  the  respect  he  has  for 
students.  Freedman  said  teaching  is  akin  to  "an  intri- 
cate dance"  containing  elements  of  mystery  and  even 
magic,  but  she  revealed  at  the  same  time  how  deeply 
analytical  and  conscientious  she  is  as  a  teacher.  Gillmor 
said  he  keeps  a  "goodie  file" — quotes,  thoughts,  po- 
etic reflections  from  the  vast  library  of  books  he  reads 
and  maintains — and  that  for  him,  teaching  has  a  truly 
spiritual  dimension.  Little  reminded  us  that  it  is  pro- 
foundly important  for  the  teacher  to  be  open  and  to 
show  his  or  her  "natural  disposition"  -  to  be  honesdy 
and  forthrightly  oneself  in  the  presence  of  students. 

The  experience  of  listening  to  these  teachers  was 
exhilarating.  In  addition  to  being  eloquent,  each  was 
witty  and  daring.  Each  panelist  revealed  an  unusual 
capacity  for  self-expression  and  therefore  an  ability  to 
speak  the  languages  of  their  disciplines  in  a  manner 
that  cannot  fail  to  engage  students.  The  payoff  must 
be  that  in  due  course  the  languages  they  speak  take 
hold  and  are  expressed  with  increasing  force  and 
strength  by  their  students. 

There  is  a  reconsideration  and  renewed  discus- 
sion in  the  university  of  the  importance  of  under- 
graduate teaching  at  Carleton.  It  reflects  a  belief  in 
the  moral  seriousness  of  our  craft  and  our  mission. 
With  such  a  wonderful  student  body,  so  many  of 
whom  come  to  us  with  high  attainments  and  scholar- 
ships, we  can  do  no  less. 
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G.  Stuart  Adam,  BJ/63,  MA/67 
Vice-president  (academic),  Carleton  University 
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Wrongfully  denominated 

I  am  loath  to  take  away  from  an  other- 
Iwise  fine  article,  but  it  was  Lois  W  ilson 
(no  relation)  not  Anne  Squire  who  became 
the  first  female  moderator  of  the  United 
Church  of  Canada.  Anne,  however,  does 
have  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  fe- 
male layperson  to  become  a  moderator  — 
Lois  herself  was  ordained.  Nonetheless,  I 
enjoyed  Mr.  Martin's  contribution  all  the 
same. 

jack  Wilson,  BAHons/77 
Nepean,  Ontario  (via  email) 

Voice  of  the  "accused" 

Wien  I  opened  this  issue  of  Carleton 
University  Magazine  and  saw  a  letter 
tided  (by  the  editors)  "Family  fabric  is  fray- 
ing" I  immediately  assumed  it  would  have 
to  do  with  high  divorce  rates  among 
heterosexuals,  single  parenting,  dysfunc- 
tional families,  violence,  etc.  Instead  1  ended 
up  being  accused  of  something.  I  ended  up 
being  accused  of  'wanting  to  be  put  on  a 
pedestal'.  I  was  even  accused  of  being  part 
of  'the  disintegration  of  a  nation'. 

In  her  letter,  Charlotte  Martens  asserts, 
"certainly  no  one  should  be  discriminated 
against  on  account  of  his  or  her  sexual  ori- 
entation." But  a  real  family  "constitutes  both 
sexes."  I  cannot  tell  you,  Charlotte  Mar- 
tens, how  distressing  it  is  as  a  gay  man  to 
continually  be  placed  between  a  rock  and  a 
hard  place  by  attitudes  like  the  one  you 
voiced  in  this  letter.  If  lesbians/gays  are 
single  and  promiscuous  we  are  dangerous 
freaks.  If  we  establish  relationships  well, 
hey,  don't  expect  anything  from  society.  It 
is  not  being  put  on  a  pedestal  to  have  our 
relationships  recognized  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  you  enjoy.  I  would  in  fact  argue 
that  you  have  taken  for  granted  a  certain 
privilege  that  I  do  not  experience  in  my 
relationship.  I  wonder  what  seat  you  would 
give  me,  and  my  partner  of  six  and  half 
years,  in  the  'bus'  of  Canadian  society.  I 
hope  you'll  understand  when  I  say  that  I 
support  your  efforts  in  building  healthy  Ca- 
nadian families  (whatever  they  might  look 
like).  But  please,  do  not  scapegoat  gays  and 
lesbians  for  the  problems  that  heterosexuals 
face  in  their  families.  And,  Carleton  Univer- 
sity Magazine,  please  consider  the  distress 
experienced  by  your  readers  (gay  and  straight 
alike)  who  read  letters  that  clearly  target 
segments  of  the  alumni  population. 

Neil  S lattery,  MA/ 94,  BSW/97 
Ottawa  (via  email) 


Isn't  it  ironic? 

1 1  is  ironic  that  an  issue  of  your  magazine 
I  extolling  the  virtues  of  a  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion should  also  contain  a  letter  "Family  fab- 
ric is  fraying"  from  liberal  arts  grad  Charlotte 
Martens,  BA(SPC)/78.  Ms.  Martens'  letter, 
in  reaction  to  Mark  Giberson's  article  "All  in 
the  family"  was  a  prime  example  of  poor  writ- 
ing skills  in  the  service  of  poor  reasoning. 

Statistically,  it  is  the  "traditional  and 
Christian  family"  (a  term  which  Martens  re- 
serves for  heterosexual  reproductive  couples) 
which  is  by  far  the  minority  in  Canada.  Our 
laws  should  reflect  the  reality  of  our  complex 
society,  instead  of  conferring  special  rights  on 
heterosexual  reproductive  couples. 

All  across  this  country  there  are  contri- 
butions being  made  to  the  fabric  of  our  na- 
tion by  individuals,  unmarried  couples,  and 
family  "groups"  related  by  blood  or  spiritual 
kinship.  While  some  of  us  are  Christians,  the 
majority  are  not.  We  all  share  a  responsibility 
to  the  nation  and  our  communities  and  we 
deserve  equal  treatment  under  the  law.  Any- 
one with  good  parenting  skills  and  love  to 
spare  should  be  a  welcome  adoptive  parent, 
regardless  of  gender  or  marital  status.  Our 
society  should  not  continue  extending  special 
benefits  to  heterosexuals  unless  it  is  prepared 
to  recognize  other  forms  of  family  on  an  equal 
footing. 

Timothy  J.  Anderson,  BJ/81 
Edmonton,  Alberta  (via  email) 

Clarifying  her  credentials 

The  article  in  the  fall  1998  Carleton  Univer- 
sity Magazine  on  the  current  state  of  the 
libera]  arts  in  Canada  was  a  well-rounded  look 
at  an  important  issue.  I  would  like  to  correct 
an  error  regarding  my  academic  qualifications 
which  crept  into  the  article. 

I  hold  an  honours  BA  (McGill)  in  French 
literature  and  an  MA  (Toronto)  in  French  lit- 
erature, as  well  as  a  certificate  from  the  Rich- 
ard Ivey  School  of  Business  at  Western.  I  also 
completed  the  course  load  and  comprehensive 
examinations  for  a  PhD.  I  do  not,  however  , 
have  a  doctoral  degree  and  am  loath  to  lay 
claim  to  any  unearned  academic  achievements. 

Thank  you  for  highlighting  the  issue  of 
the  liberal  arts  in  a  modern,  democratic  and 
globalizing  society,  as  well  as  the  importance 
of  life-long  learning  and  an  enquiring  spirit. 
These  qualities  should  be  the  hallmark  of  a 
liberal  education. 

Meriel  VM.  Bradford, 
Old  Chelsea,  Quebec 


Great  grads  for  hire 

Thank  you  for  providing  information  to 
your  readers  about  the  growth  of  the 
co-op  programs  at  Carleton  University.  In 
December  we  began  the  process  of  placing 
students  in  most  of  the  programs  in  com- 
puter science,  engineering  and  science  for 
the  May  1 999  work  term.  We  are  pleased  to 
find  that  the  demand  for  all  of  our  students 
seems  high  but  we  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  would  like  to  employ  a 
Carleton  co-op  student. 
P.S.  Congratulations  to  computer  science 
co-op  and  the  IFP  program  in  mechanical 
engineering  which  are  both  celebrating  their 
10th  anniversary  this  fall. 

Rosemary  Carter,  BA/ 93 
Administrator, 
Engineering  and  Science  Co-op  Office 
rosemary _carter@  carleton.  ca 

The  task  eternal 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  the  fall  1998 
edition  of  your  magazine.  I  retired  from 
the  engineering  department  in  1980,  al- 
though I  taught  the  odd  course  until  1 983.  I 
joined  Carleton  in  1966,  in  the  era  of  John 
Ruptash,  who  was  in  the  same  engineering 
course  at  Alberta  just  after  the  War,  and 
was  privileged  to  be  at  Carleton  as  it  grew. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  in  your  magazine 
news  of  so  many  retirements  of  old  friends, 
such  as  Don  McEown,  Herb  Saravan- 
amuttoo,  Wim  Gilles  and  many  others.  It 
was  also  great  to  hear  of  Malcolm  Bibby, 
Jim  Wight  and  so  on. 

I  am  now  84,  have  sold  my  sailboat 
and  cottage,  but  still  have  most  of  my  engi- 
neering books,  although  I  realize  many  are 
out  of  date.  But  I  am  still  interested  in  the 
university  I  enjoyed  so  much. 

I  wish  all  of  those  at  Carleton  the  best 
in  their  great  task  of  teaching  and  also  learn- 
ing from  those  they  teach. 

C.  Rob  Thompson 
Perth,  Ontario 


Carleton  University  Magazine  welcomes  the 
submission  of  letters  by  its  readers. 

Please  send  to: 

Development  and  Alumni  Services 


Room  510,  Robertson  Hall, 
Carleton  University, 
1125  Colonel  By  Drive 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K.1S  5B6 
Fax:(613)520-3587 


Email  nancy_lewis@carleton.ca 
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Every  year, 
Canadian  universities 
compete  fiercely  for 

the  top  students 
of  the  incoming  crop. 
Offering  scholarships  is 
a  time-honoured 
way  to  attract  the 
very  best  students — 
but  do  the  top  candi- 
dates really  just  follow 
the  big  money? 


By  Antonia  Morion 


Ever  since  Grant  Holly  can  re- 
member, he's  wanted  to  work 
in  the  public  service.  Nine- 
teen years  old  and  idealistic, 
he  says  that  working  for  the 
government  is  an  "honour- 
able" career  choice  he's  aspired  to  since,  at  13, 
he  spent  a  term  working  at  Queen's  Park  as  a 
legislative  page. 

The  straight-A  student,  one  of  eight  1998 
recipients  of  the  prestigious  chancellor's  schol- 
arship, is  now  in  his  first  year  of  public  admin- 
istration at  Carleton.  "The  program  is  well- 
known  across  Canada  and  has  an  excellent  repu- 
tation," he  says.  "The  combination  of  business 
and  social  sciences  provides  you  with  a  broad 
spectrum  of  skills." 

Chancellor's  awards  only  go  to  the  cream 
of  university  applicants — students  who  not  only 
have  at  least  a  90  percent  high  school  average, 
but  who  also  demonstrate  leadership  and  com- 
munity involvement.  Holly  had  been  on  his  stu- 
dent council  executive  and  had  volunteered  with 
the  United  Way.  Not  surprisingly,  he  was  much 
in  demand:  he  received  offers  of  admission,  and 
of  scholarships,  from  Brock  and  Windsor  uni- 
versities as  well  as  from  Carleton. 

So  why  pick  Carleton  over  the  others — 
especially  considering  that  Ottawa  is  so  far  from 
Holly's  home  town  of  Chatham,  Ontario?  A 
combination  of  factors,  it  seems.  The  program 
was  his  first  choice  and  the  nation's  capital 
seemed  a  natural  location  for  someone  with  his 
career  plans.  He  works  part-time  as  a  student 
volunteer  on  Parliament  Hill  and  looks  forward 
to  his  program's  co-op  component.  Holly  likes 
the  social  environment  at  Carleton  and  appreci- 


Grant  Holly 


ates  his  faculty  mentor.  In  fact,  that's  what  really- 
clinched  his  decision — visiting  the  school  and  meet- 
ing the  people  in  the  public  administration  depart- 
ment. "They  were  really  great.  I  was  fortunate  to 
have  that  link,"  he  says.  Holly  was  fortunate  in 
another  respect.  The  $20,000  scholarship  Carleton 
offered  him — $5,000  renewable  over  four  years — 
was  the  largest  offer  he  received.  For  him,  money 
and  ambition  pulled  in  the  same  direction.  That 
isn't  always  the  case.  "It's  happened  to  some  of 
my  friends,  that  their  first-choice  university  didn't 
offer  the  biggest  scholarship,"  he  admits.  "That's  a 
pretty  challenging  decision." 
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hallenging  indeed.  Every  aca- 
demic year,  up  to  half  a  mil- 
lion Canadian  students  emerge 
from  the  secondary  school  sys- 
tem and  head  for  the  places 
they've  found  for  themselves  at 
universities  across  the  country.  The  economics  of 
today's  postsecondary  education  system  make  lor 
an  odd  situation:  students  and  universities  both 
play  the  role  of  provider  and  consumer,  business 
and  client.  Although  the  schools  have  tradition- 
allv  had  the  upper  hand — it's  they,  after  all,  who 
assess  the  academic  performance  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  either  grant  or  withhold  offers  of  ad- 
mission— declining  enrolment  means  that  first- 
year  applicants  are  becoming  more  scarce  than 
they  have  been.  Students  used  to  scramble  for 
limited  spaces  at  the  best  schools.  Now  the  uni- 
versities are  competing  fiercely  for  the  best  stu- 
dents. 

"There's  been  a  paradigm  shift  in  the  whole 
area  of  recruitment,"  acknowledges  Susan 
Gottheil,  assistant  vice-president,  enrolment  man- 
agement, at  Carleton.  "The  universities  used  to 
be  gatekeepers.  We  used  to  just  wait  for  the  stu- 
dents to  knock  on  our  doors — and  they  came! 
But  now  we've  realized  that  we  need  to  go  out 
and  recruit  aggressively." 

One  time-honoured  way  of  luring  good  can- 
didates is  with  entrance  scholarships.  Currently, 
the  cost  of  attending  university  is  the  highest  it's 
ever  been.  The  steady  increase  in  tuition  costs 
over  the  past  decade  became  much  steeper  in  the 
1990s,  when  funding  from  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment (including  federal  transfer  payments) 
dropped  by  more  than  30  percent.  Universities 
across  the  country  are  in  the  position  of  having  to 
fund  a  larger  part  of  their  operating  budgets  out 
of  tuition  fees — at  the  same  time  the  students 
themselves  are  harder  and  harder  pressed  to  pay 
tuition. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  university, 
though,  what's  important  is  not  just  boosting  en- 
rolment at  any  cost:  quality  matters  more  than 
quantity.  Despite  fiscal  hard  times,  Carleton  has 
actually  raised  its  entrance  requirements  in  order 
to  attract  better  students.  The  mean  admission 
average  of  Canadian  high  school  students  who 
applied  to  Carleton  and  registered  in  first  year  in 
the  fall  of  1998  is  79  percent. 

And  from  the  students'  perspective,  it's  im- 
portant that  university  remains  an  accessible  op- 
tion, so  that  good  scholars  who  may  not  have  the 
financial  resources  can  still  attend.  If  a  degree  is  a 
prerequisite  for  career  success,  and  if  only  the 
rich  can  afford  postsecondary  education,  there's  a 
real  risk  of  narrowing  the  socioeconomic  gene 
pool  in  Canadian  society.  There's  already  an  inher- 
ent bias  in  the  system,  points  out  Jennifer  Story, 


Susan  Gottheil 


national  deputy  chair  of  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  Students.  "Research  into  the  relationship  be- 
tween family  economics  and  academic  achieve- 
ment shows  that  it's  the  kids  from  well-off  fami- 
lies who  usually  get  the  good  grades,"  she  says. 

Entrance  scholarships  are  one  way  to  level 
the  economic  playing  field.  Carleton  has  tradition- 
ally been  generous  in  that  respect.  In  the  1998 
Maclean 's  survey,  Carleton  ranked  fourth  in  Canada 
among  comprehensive  universities  for  the  percent- 
age of  the  budget  devoted  to  scholarships  and 
bursaries. 

eciding  which  university  to 
attend  is  one  of  the  earliest 
major  life  decisions  that  young 
people  make.  There  is  an  on- 
going debate  over  whether 
scholarship  offerings  make  a 
difference  when  it  comes  to  choosing  universities. 
Some  say  that  money  is  important  but  not  vital, 
and  others  believe  it's  becoming  more  of  a  serious 
consideration  for  university  candidates. 

In  the  former  camp  is  Louise  Heslop,  a  mar- 
keting professor  with  Carleton's  school  of  busi- 
ness, who  in  1997  co-authored  a  research  report 
on  the  influences  on  high  school  students'  univer- 
sity choices.  "It  was  a  surprise  to  discover  that 
receiving  a  scholarship  or  bursary  was  quite  low 
on  the  list,"  she  says.  "It  only  rated  at  midpoint  on 
the  scale,  behind  other  factors  such  as  the  field  of 
interest,  getting  a  good  education  and  career  suc- 
cess. If  you  get  right  down  to  it,  getting  a  scholar- 
ship is  a  one-of  thing — it  happens  once,  then  life 
goes  on." 

But,  she  acknowledges,  the  study  was  done  at 
a  hypothetical  level.  "We  were  talking  to  students 
well  before  they  got  any  offers — they  may  very 
well  feel  differently  once  the  offer  is  in  their  hands," 
she  admits.  "At  the  decision-making  stage,  I'm  sure 


The  price 
of 

knowledge 

The  generally  accepted  cost 
of  a  year  at  university — including 
tuition,  books  and  supplies,  local 
transportation  and  a  miscellane- 
ous allowance — is  about 
$7,000.  For  a  student  living 
away  from  home,  and  paying  for 
his  or  her  own  rent,  food  and 
living  expenses,  the  cost  is 
doublethat:$l4,000ayear. 

Without  scholarshi  ps , 
bursaries  or  other  forms  of 
financial  aid,  afour-yeardegree 
willcostastudentanywhere 
from  $28,000  to  $56,000. 

Accord i  ng  to  figu  res  from 
the  Association  of  Universities 
and  Colleges  of  Canada 
(AUCC),  the  average  student 
loan  debtforafour-yeardegree 
is  $20,000.  For  students  taking 
particularly  expensive  cou  rses 
(such  as  medicine),  or  doing 
graduate  degrees,  the  price  tag 
can  be  much  higher:  upto 
$30,000  or  even  $40,000. 

Government  assistance  in 
the  form  of  loans  is  available 
through  the  provinces,  for 
example,  the  Ontario  Student 
Assistance  Program.  Nearly  all 
federal  and  provincial  money 
available  today  is  in  the  form  of 
loans. 

In  the  1 997/98  academic 
year,  Carleton's  student  awards 
office  handled  about  $54  million 
in  government  assistance  to 
more  than  1 0,000  students. 
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Carleton's 
scholarship 
program 

"Carleton  has  always  had  a 
very  generous  scholarship 
program — it's  one  ofthe  best 
in  Ontario, "  says  Carol  Fleck, 
director  of  studentawards.  Each 
year,  the  school  awards  more 
than  $3  million  in  scholarships 
and  bursaries  to  over3, 000 
new  and  returning  students. 
New  students  don't  have  to 
apply  for  entrance  scholarships; 
they're  automatic,  and  anyone 
with  a  high  school  average  of 
over  80%  is  eligible  for 
between  $500  and  $3,500. 

Carleton  is  ahead  of  many 
other  universities  in  one 
respect:  the  school  continues  to 
offerautomatically  renewable 
scholarships  to  students  whose 
entrance  grades  are  over  85%. 
Theacademicrequirementto 
continue  is  just  80%.  Carleton 
also  offers  students  the  chance 
to  regain  a  lost  scholarship,  if 
their  marks  dip  belowthe  magic 
number.  "They  can  renew  it  in 
future  years  ifthey  achieve  that 
markagain,"  Flecksays.  "In 
most  other  universities,  if  you 
slack  off,  that  kind  of  scholarship 
is  lostforever — even  ifyou  pull 
you  r  socks  up  later  on . " 

Ten  years  ago,  238  new 
Carleton  students  received 
entrance  scholarshipstotalling 
$252,000  (an  average  of 
$1,000  apiece).  By  1998/99, 
the  number  of  students  had 
gone  up  to  938,  and  their 
combined  entrance  scholarships 
totalled  over$  1 .3  million 
(about  $1,400 apiece).  In 
1 997/98,  the  last  completed 
academicyear,  the  school's 
outlay  for  both  scholarships  and 
bursaries  was  in  the  region  of 
$3.2  million. 


a  cash  award  could  tip  the  balance  if  there's  only  a 
small  difference  in  a  student's  mind.  So  you  can't 
just  say  it  doesn't  matter." 

Another  Carleton  survey  came  to  the  same 
conclusion.  In  July,  1998,  Darren  Mundt,  an  un- 
dergraduate recruitment  officer  at  Carleton,  headed 
up  a  locus  group  of  high  school  students.  "The 
results  clearly  showed  that  although  scholarships 
are  important  as  a  recruitment  tool,  they're  not  the 
most  important  factor — that's  still  the  program  and 
the  school's  reputation,"  Mundt  says.  "They  all  said 
the  amount  would  have  to  be  significant — over 
SI, 000 — for  them  to  change  their  minds." 

A  study  done  earlier  this  year  at  York  Univer- 
sity in  Toronto  also  produced  similar  results.  The 
still-unpublished  survey  looked  at  students  who 
were  offered  admission  and  "very  competitive" 
scholarships  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  but  declined 
them  to  go  elsewhere.  Diane  Crocker,  York's  sen- 
ior associate  director  of  admissions  policy  and  na- 
tional recruitment,  comments,  "We  found  that  the 
decision  not  to  come  to  York  was  rarely  based  on 
whether  or  not  they  got  a  scholarship.  Mostly,  they 
were  looking  for  a 
program  we  didn't 
have.  There  are 
many  factors  in 
university  choice, 
and  we  didn't  find 
scholarships  to  be 
the  critical  fac- 
tor." 

It  could  be, 
though,  that  view- 
points vary  between  different  classes  of  students: 
one  that  can  focus  on  the  prestige  of  earning  a 
scholarship  and  can  take  or  leave  the  dollars  and 
the  other  that  needs  cash  far  more  than  cachet. 

Wayne  Lewis,  guidance  counsellor  at  Hillcrest 
High  School,  an  Ottawa  school  which  serves  mid- 
dle-to upper-income  level  families,  says  rich  kids 
are  not  likely  to  be  swayed  by  money.  To  them,  a 
scholarship  offer  is  just  the  icing  on  the  academic 
cake.  Overwhelmingly,  the  most  important  factor 
is  the  program  of  choice.  "Students  know  what 
field  they  want  to  go  into,  and  they  start  compar- 
ing schools,"  Lewis  says.  "They  come  to  us  and 
ask,  'What's  the  scuttle?  What's  Wilfrid  Laurier 
got,  what's  Queen's  got,  what's  Carleton  got?'" 

Guidance  counsellor  Jane  Forward  at  Otta- 
wa's Glebe  Collegiate,  which  encompasses  the  full 
socio-economic  spectrum,  agrees,  but  says  the  dif- 
ference in  attitude  is  based  more  on  goals  than 
family  income:  "The  really  upper-end  kids  academi- 
cally would  choose  their  program  and  university 
first,  and  take  less  money  for  going  where  they 
want." 

But  if  several  universities  offer  equivalent  pro- 
grams, other  factors  come  into  play:  the  overall 


reputation;  the  opinion  of  parents,  peers,  counsel- 
lors and  teachers;  academic  facilities;  and  how  suc- 
cessful grads  of  the  program  are  at  finding  work. 
Another  factor  is  the  school's  distance  from  a  stu- 
dent's home.  As  costs  rise,  Lewis  explains,  stu- 
dents tend  more  to  attend  university  in  their  home 
towns  rather  than  shoulder  the  expense  of  moving 
away  to  study. 

Even  non-academic  factors  count:  recreational 
facilities;  residences;  the  appeal  of  the  campus.  An 
important  comfort-related  factor  is  the  school's 
size.  "Some  students  want  a  university  where  they 
can  feel  part  of  a  small  community  and  others 
prefer  a  large  one  where  they  can  blend  in  with  a 
crowd,"  says  Gottheil.  In  her  opinion,  rankings 
such  as  the  annual  Maclean's  university  survey  fall 
short  when  it  comes  to  ambiance.  "It  can't  tell 
students  what  the  social  climate  on  campus  is  like," 
she  says.  "It's  hard  to  quantify  caring  and  warmth, 
things  we  have  a  reputation  for  at  Carleton." 

As  an  example,  she  mentions  the 
telecounselling  service  Carleton  recently  intro- 
duced, in  which  student  volunteers  from  various 

disciplines  phone 
the  high-school 
applicants  to 
Carleton's  pro- 
grams to  offer 
one-on-one  infor- 
mation and  ad- 
vice. "That  per- 
sonalized contact 
really  seems  to 
work,"  she  says. 
Julie  Gobbo,  who's  majoring  in  law,  would 
agree  with  Gottheil.  "I'm  very  happy  here,  I  love 
Carleton,"  she  enthuses.  "The  campus  is  beautiful, 
the  atmosphere  is  very  relaxed  and  the  teachers 
and  support  staff  are  really  friendly  and  helpful." 
She  knows  just  how  helpful:  at  25,  she  had  been 
out  of  high  school  (where  her  average  was  86  per- 
cent) for  more  than  two  years  and  so  wasn't  eligi- 
ble for  an  entrance  scholarship.  But  when  another 
university  offered  her  one  anyway,  she  wrote  to 
Carleton's  awards  office.  "I  asked  them  to  recon- 
sider and  they  did!"  she  says.  "That  $1,000  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  come  here." 

Natalie  Clavel,  a  Carleton  chancellor's  schol- 
arship recipient,  thinks  that  money  does  matter 
but  that  it  only  confirms  an  initial  preference.  "I've 
lived  in  Ottawa  all  my  life  and  I  really  wanted  to 
stay  in  town,"  the  19-year-old  biochemistry  major 
says.  Clavel  had  to  decide  between  Carleton,  which 
offered  her  $5,000  and  another  university,  which 
offered  her  $2,000.  After  lining  up  the  advantages 
of  the  two  schools'  biotech  programs  and  their 
social  climates,  she  picked  Carleton.  "I  think  I  made 
the  right  choice,"  she  declares.  "The  people  are 
really  friendly  and  the  teachers  are  great." 


"Tne  results  clearly  snowed  tkat  altkougk 
scholarskips  are  important  as  a  recruit- 
ment tool,  they're  not  tke  most  impor- 
tant factor — tkat's  still  tke  program  and 
tke  sckool's  reputation." 

Darren  Mundt,  Carleton  recruitment  cer 
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Carol  Fleck 


hen  it  comes  to  attracting 
students,  there's  intense 
competition  among  Cana- 
ian  universities.  Until 
recently,  the  relationship 
between  Canada's  univer- 
sities was  collegial.  But  the  atmosphere  is  changing. 

"We're  more  competitive  now,  we're  all  trying 
to  meet  our  targets,"  reflects  Gail  Forsyth,  man- 
ager of  admissions  at  Wilfrid  Laurier  University. 
"There  are  even  U.S.  universities  coming  up  here 
and  trying  to  sell  themselves  to  Canadian  students. 
Just  their  presence  sends  a  message  to  students  that 
they  can  be  choosy." 

A  dramatic  illustration  of  the 
effect  that  scholarships  can  have  on 
recruitment  was  played  out  last  year 
at  Wilfrid  Laurier.  After  it  dramati- 
cally improved  its  scholarship  grid, 
the  university's  confirmation  rates 
showed  a  significant  increase.  But, 
as  Forsyth  cautions,  the  numbers  only 
increased  for  smdcnts  placing  Wilfrid 
Laurier  as  their  second,  third  and 
fourth  choices  (and  beyond). The 
numbers  did  not  change  significantly 
for  students  listing  Laurier  as  their 
first  choice. 

"That's  why  I'm  not  totally  con- 
vinced that  it  was  just  the  dollars  that  caused  them 
to  come,"  she  says.  "There's  no  question  the  schol- 
arship grid  contributed  to  that  factor,  but  it  wasn't 
just  the  scholarship  grid.  Why  our  numbers  jumped 
so  much  last  year  was  a  combination  of  all  factors." 

( )ther  factors,  she  says,  include  things  like 
residence  accommodations,  reputation  of  the  uni- 
versity, co-op  programs  and  job  opportunities  on 
campus. 

Building  an  endowment 

Apart  from  the  university  operating 
budget,  the  two  main  sources  of  scholarship 
money  aredonorfunds — gifts  from  people 
such  as  alumni — andendowmentfunds,  usu- 
ally set  up  for  a  specific  purpose. 

Donor  funds  essentially  make  only  a 
temporary  stopover  in  the  university  budget, 
enroute  from  the  original  pocket  to  their 
intended  purpose.  But  endowment  funds  are 
an  ongoing  concern :  once  they  reach  a  critical 
mass,  they're  able  to  generate  sufficient  inter- 
est income  to  support  a  number  of  scholar- 
ships, leavingthe  original  principal  untouched. 
A  well-invested  endowmentfund  is  the  clos- 
est thing  possible  to  a  renewable  financial 
resource  for  universities. 


Other  Ontario  universites  have  also  begun 
to  unveil  bigger  and  better  entrance  scholarship 
offerings.  According  to  Carol  Fleck,  director  of 
student  awards  at  Carleton,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  received  a  $500  entrance  scholarship 
went  up  last  year  by  more  than  100,  rising  from 
938  for  the  1997/98  academic  year  to  1,046  for 
the  current  year.  As  a  result,  Fleck  is  now  a  con- 
vert to  the  "money  talks"  ethos. 

"It  seems  you  can  attract  students  with 
scholarships  after  all,"  she  acknowledges.  "It's 
not  the  absolute  be-all  and  end-all — yes,  stu- 
dents do  look  at  programs.  But  with  all  other 
things  being  equal  and  you're  offered 
more  money  at  one  place  than  an- 
other, that's  where  they'll  go." 

Enticing  students  with  scholar- 
ships is  all  very  well,  but  there's  a 
finite  cost-benefit  ratio  to  a  univer- 
sity's quest  for  the  best.  Dipping  into 
the  operating  fund  to  offer  scholar- 
ships, says  Fleck,  is  an  emergency 
measure  rather  than  a  long-term  fi- 
nancial strategy.  Fleck  is  very  much 
aware  that  the  beleaguered  operat- 
ing budget  can  only  handle  so  many 
payouts  for  academic  excellence. 

"We've  run  at  a  deficit  for 
scholarships  for  the  past  three  years 
and  we  can't  afford  to  continue,"  she  says.  "We 
have  200  more  students  coming  in  on  scholar- 
ships this  year.  We  need  money  for  scholarships 
and  we  have  to  start  building  up  our  endowed 
funds." 

Having  recognized  the  importance  of  of- 
fering generous  entrance  scholarships  to  attract 
good  students,  the  university  knows  it  must  now 
secure  a  reliable  funding  base.  In  practical  terms, 
this  means  endowment  funds.  The  university's 
development  office  this  year  has  set  a  goal  of 
$1.5  million,  and  is  appealing  to  Carleton's  alumni 
to  contribute  money  specifically  earmarked  for 
scholarship  awards. 

The  benefits  of  supporting  scholarships  are 
not  just  the  altruistic  ones  of  encouraging  indi- 
vidual students,  and  helping  to  keep  Carleton 
accessible  to  all  regardless  of  economic  back- 
ground. Donors  will  reap  an  advantage  to  them- 
selves. The  more  exceptional  students  who  can 
be  encouraged  to  join  the  Carleton  community, 
the  more  that  community  will  continue  to  be 
recognized  as  one  that  values  excellence.  Gradu- 
ate successes  keep  the  institution  thriving;  and 
Carleton's  reputation  is  the  gold  standard  that  lends 
lustre  to  its  degrees — and  its  degree-holders.  . 

Antonia  Morton  BAl  Ions/ 83,  is  also  a  recent  gradu- 
ate of  Ryerson  s  School  of  Journalism. 


The  scholarship 
search 

With  Canada's  tuition  fees 
rising  every  year,  university 
students  are  more  cash-strapped 
than  ever  before  and  desperately 
seeking  alternative  modes  of 
funding.  Aside  from  government 
funding  and  a  university's  own 
financial  assistance,  scholarships 
are  available  from  a  wide  variety 
of  sources  in  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  Many  groups, 
organizations,  corporations  and 
businesses  fund  one  or  more 
scholarships.  Nearly  all  ofthese, 
however,  must  be  applied  for  by 
the  aspiring  high  school  student. 

Millennium  fund 

A  new  venture  from  the 
federal  governmentisthe  Canada 
Millennium  Scholarships  Founda- 
tion (CMSF),  which  will  award 
more  than  1 00,000  scholarships 
each  yearforthe  first  decade  of 
the  2 1  A  century.  Drawn  from  an 
initial  endowment  of  $2. 5  billion, 
this  is  the  single  largest  invest- 
ment in  scholarships  ever  made 
by  afederal  government — ft 
represents  roughly  a  five-fold 
increase  in  the  amount  of  private 
scholarshipfunds  currently 
available  in  Canada. 

Both  full- and  part-time 
students  will  beeligibleforupto 
$  1 5,000  over  a  maximum  of 
four  academic  years,  with  the 
average  being  about  $3 ,000  a 
year.  The  criteria forthe  new 
awards  will  be  a  combination  of 
merit  and  need.  "They're  really  a 
hybrid , "  admits  Brian  M ilton , 
CMSF's  interim  executive 
director.  "The  legislation  calls  for 
them  to  be  based  on  both 
aspects,  so  primarily  they'll  be  a 
sort  of  bursary  with  acorrectmg 
factorfor  academic  merit." 
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Chancellor's  scholars: 

They  were  Carletons  best  and  brightest  students. 
Where  are  these  top  graduates  today? 

The  chancellor's  scholarships  are  Carleton  University's  most  prestigious  merit  awards 
and  with  a  value  of  $20,000  apiece,  they're  definitely  the  most  lucrative. 
Do  scholarships  set  the  stage  for  a  successful  career  after  graduation? 
Here's  a  loo\  at  how  this  scholarship  has  left  an  indelible  marl^ 
on  the  lives  of  some  of  its  recipients. 


Gina  Stack  is  young.  She  has  a 
journalism  degree  from  Carleton 
University  and  a  master's  degree 
from  Dalhousie  University.  Incredibly,  she  is 
debt-free. 

The  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  native  is 
one  of  a  select  group  of  students  who've 
graduated  from  Carleton  on  a  chancellor's 
scholarship.  That  phone  call  from  Carleton's 
awards  office  changed  her  life,  says  Stack, 
and  ultimately  opened  up  her  options  for  the 
future. 

"I  was  debating  what  to  do  because  my 
parents  wanted  me  to  stay  closer  to  home, 
but  I  really  wanted  to  take  journalism,"  she 
recalls.  "When  we  got  the  call  about  the  schol- 
arship we  were  just  freaking  out.  It  was  great. 
It  paid  for  my  whole  university  education." 


Martin  Pergler 


Stack,  25,  graduated  in  1 996  with  a  bach- 
elor of  journalism.  She  opted  to  continue  her 
studies,  again  on  scholarship,  at  Dalhousie 
University.  She  graduated  in  October  with  a 
master's  degree  in  history  and  is  currently  job- 
hunting  for  a  position  as  a  documentary  film 
researcher. 

Being  chosen  as  a  chancellor's  scholar, 
Stack  says,  "was  a  really  big  honour  for  me.  It 
meant  a  lot  to  me  that  an  Ontario  school 
wanted  me  enough  to  award  me  this  scholar- 
ship." 

Graduating  debt-free  was  a  big  plus  too. 
"I  certainly  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  pur- 
sue my  master's  degree  if  I  was  having  to 
contend  with  a  heavy  debt  load,"  she  says.  "It 
really  increased  my  options.  It's  given  me  the 
freedom  and  flexibility  to  pursue  my  career." 


artin   Pergler  entered 

Carleton  on  a  chancellor's  schol- 
arship from  Ottawa's  Lisgar  Col- 


legiate in  1989.  One  decade  later,  this  math- 
ematician and  amateur  musician  is  still  im- 
mersed in  the  world  of  academe.  His  award — 
part  of  a  scholarship  package  worth  approxi- 
mately $8,000  a  year — was  his  launching  pad. 

"It  was  a  great  help,"  says  Pergler,  now  a 
a  lecturer  in  the  mathematics  department  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  "It  enabled  me  to 
go  through  university  without  having  to  hold 
down  other  jobs  and  to  be  independent  as 
well.  In  many  cases,  it's  out  of  the  question 
for  students  to  attend  university  without  any 
support." 

Pergler  graduated  in  1993,  earning  the 
governor  general's  medal  and  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  with  honours  in  math.  With 


Gina  Stack 


no  student  debt  and  another  scholarship  in 
his  pocket,  he  moved  to  the  United  States  to 
do  graduate  work  in  math.  Pergler  obtained 
his  MA  in  1994,  and  is  now  completing  work 
on  his  PhD  in  the  field  of  geometry.  When 
he's  not  doing  research  or  teaching  undergradu- 
ate calculus,  Pergler  is  playing  clarinet  or  sing- 
ing classical  music  with  local  choirs  and  or- 
chestras. He  also  works  as  a  program  assistant 
at  a  music  camp  north  of  Montreal  for  part 
of  the  summer  and  is  on  the  advisory  council 
of  an  international  amateur  musicians'  asso- 
ciation based  in  New  York. 

"The  scholarships  were  certainly  a  fac- 
tor," he  says,  in  his  decision  to  enrol  at  Carleton. 
"It  was  an  honour  to  receive  a  scholarship  of 
that  caliber.  It  was  meaningful  and  prestig- 
ious and  it  meant  that  Carleton  wanted  me 
there." 
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Tim  Werhle  used  his  financial 
freedom  after  graduation  to  embark 
on  a  different  type  of  learning  expe- 
rience. Unlike  many  of  his  friends  who  went 
straight  from  the  classroom  to  an  office  cubi- 
cle, Werhle  chose  to  broaden  his  horizons  on 
a  six-month  backpacking  trek  around  the 
world.  Traveling  to  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
Asia,  India  and  across  Europe  was  an  experi- 
ence that  Werhle  says  changed  his  life. 

Now  a  successful  systems  engineer  with 
IBM  in  Ottawa,  Werhle  says,  "The  fact  that  I 
received  the  scholarship  allowed  me  choices. 
It  gave  me  the  financial  independence  to 
choose.  It  made  a  difference  in  that  it  gave  me 
a  very  solid  financial  footing  that  allowed  me 
to  do  and  try  new  things." 

Following  his  six-month  travel  adven- 
ture, Werhle  joined  Bell  Canada  in  Ottawa.  A 
few  years  later  he  moved  to  Saskatoon  to 
work  for  IBM.  He  has  since  traveled  with  his 
company  working  and  living  in  the  Middle 
East  and  in  western  Canada.  He  has  now  set- 
tled back  in  his  hometown  of  Ottawa  with 
his  wife,  fellow  Carleton  grad  Sandra 
McSheffry,  BSC/88,  and  their  three  children 
ages  three  months  to  four  years. 

"I  value  the  experience  of  having 
traveled,"  Werhle  states.  "It's  like  a  ripple  ef- 
fect. It  made  a  lot  of  things  in  my  life  possi- 
ble. It  all  really  comes  back  to  that  scholar- 
ship. It  set  the  tone  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 


ennifer  Cliff  (Huyda)was 

waitressing  at  Swiss  Chalet  in  Ottawa 
when  she  learned  she'd  been  chosen  as  a 
chancellor's  scholarship  recipient. 


"I  remember  calling  home  to  my  mom 
on  my  break.  She  told  me  there  was  a  letter 
from  Carleton  about  my  scholarship.  She 
opened  it  on  the  phone  and  told  me  I  had 
won.  I  just  remember  being  so  ecstatic  for  the 
rest  of  my  shift.  It  was  a  huge  amount  of 
money.  It  was  very,  very  rewarding  personally 
at  the  time." 

Cliff,  31,  met  her  husband  John  at 
Carleton.  They  both  graduated  in  1 990  with  a 
commerce  degree.They  married  and  moved 
to  Vancouver  where  she  worked  for  four  years 
as  a  marketing  rep  and  business  consultant.  In 
1994,  Cliff  enroled  in  the  PhD  program  at 
the  University  of  British  Columbia.  She's  cur- 
rendy  finishing  her  dissertation  while  teach- 
ing second-year  commerce  classes  and  taking 
care  of  her  new  baby  girl,  Emily.  She's  also 
accepted  her  first  academic  appointment,  be- 
ginning this  fall,  as  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  faculty  of  commerce  at  the  University  of 
Alberta. 


Tim  Werhle 


Cliff's  work  ethic  has  been  evident  ever 
since  high  school.  She  never  did  quit  her  job 
at  Swiss  Chalet — even  after  getting  her  schol- 
arship. "It  was  so  much  fun  to  work  and  it 
was  a  good  way  to  develop  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  time  management,"  she  says. 


egatl  Petrie  always  felt  she 
had  two  career  callings — law  and 
journalism.  Thanks  to  Carleton's 


chancellor's  scholarship  program,  she's  been 
able  to  make  both  dreams  become  a  reality. 

After  graduating  from  Carleton  in  1 994 
with  a  journalism  degree,  Petrie  went  on  to 
study  law  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  gradu- 
ating in  1997  with  an  LLB. 

She's  now  busy  writing  her  bar  exams.  If 
she  passes,  Petrie  will  get  called  to  the  bar 
early  this  year  and  will  begin  practising  family 
law  with  Weir  &  Foulds  in  Toronto. 

"I  always  knew  I  wanted  to  do  either 
journalism  or  law,"  she  says.  "The  scholarship 
gave  me  the  freedom  to  pursue  another  de- 
gree without  incurring  debt.  At  the  end  of  the 
day,  I  didn't  have  any  debt  and  that  put  me  way 
ahead  in  terms  of  my  financial  planning." 


ichael  Carroll  came  to 

Carleton  on  a  chancellor's  schol- 
arship from  St.  Catharines,  On- 


tario. He  too  chose  to  use  his  financial  inde- 
pendence to  travel.  After  graduating  in  1994, 
Michael  moved  to  Japan  on  the  JET  program 
where  he  lived  for  three  years  teaching  ad- 
vanced English  at  a  high  school. 

Carroll  returned  to  Carleton  in  1997  to 
study  history  on  a  graduate  scholarship  from 
the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council.  He  fast-tracked  through  the  master's 
program  in  history  and  political  science  and  is 
currently  doing  his  PhD  in  20th  century  diplo- 
matic history  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

"I  wouldn't  be  doing  my  PhD  if  I  hadn't 
received  a  scholarship  at  Carleton,"  he  says. 
When  he  completes  his  dissertation,  Carroll 
hopes  to  combine  his  love  of  travel  and  poli- 
tics with  either  a  teaching  position  or  a  job  in 
the  foreign  service. 


Elizabeth  Conibear 


Elizabeth  Conibear  recalls  her 
disappointment  when  her  parents 
told  her  they  couldn't  afford  to  fi- 
nance her  education.  The  oldest  of  four  chil- 
dren, Conibear  worried  that  she  might  not  be 
able  to  fulfill  her  dream  of  attending  univer- 
sity. 

"In  retrospect,  I  think  they  would  have 
found  the  money  somewhere  because  they 
were  very  supportive  of  my  wish  to  attend 
university,"  says  Conibear.  "But  at  the  time, 
the  chancellor's  scholarship  seemed  like  my 
only  chance  of  going  to  university  full-time." 

Conibear,  now  a  cell  biologist,  is 
currrently  finishing  her  post-doctoral  training 
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at  the  University  of  Oregon.  "If  it  wasn't  for 
the  chancellor's  scholarship,  I  doubt  I  would 
have  been  able  to  attend  university  full-time 
as  an  undergraduate  and  my  life  would  un- 
doubtedly be  different  today,"  she  says. 

After  graduating  from  Carleton,  Conibeai 
worked  in  a  research  lab  at  Agriculture  Canada 
before  heading  overseas  to  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity on  a  postgraduate  scholarship.  She's 
now  a  research  associate  in  the  lab  of  Tom 
Stevens,  a  well-known  yeast  geneticist  at  the 
University  of  Oregon. 

"The  chancellor's  scholarship  was  the  first 
in  a  series  of  opportunities  that  allowed  me 
to  pursue  an  academic  career,"  says  Conibear. 
"I've  received  a  lot  of  support  along  the  way, 
both  financial  and  personal.  The  chancellor's 
scholarship  really  started  it  all." 


V 


Making  the  grade 

Criteria 

The  criteria  for  a  chancellor's  scholar- 
ship is  rigorous.  Average  high  school 
marks  must  be  at  least  90  percent.  In 
addition  to  academicexcellence, 
students  must  show  leadership  potential 
and  be  active  inavariety  of  extra- 
curricular interests  including  service  to 
the  community. 

Selection  process 

An  application  must  be  submitted  to  a 
selection  committee  made  up  of  faculty 
members  and  the  director  of  student 
awards.  Upto  1 0  scholarships  are 
awarded  each  academicyear  by  the 
senate  committee  on  student  awards. 

Value 

The  scholarships  are  paid  out  at  $5,000 
per  year  for  four  years.  These  scholar- 
ships are  renewable  provided  students 
are  registered  full-time  and  maintain  an 
A-level  standing. 

History 

The  chancellor's  scholarships  were 
offered  for  the  first  time  in  1 98 1  - 1 982 
at  a  value  of  $  1 0,000  over  four  years. 
The  value  increased  overthe  years  and 
in  1 99  I  was  raised  to  $20,000.  There 
have  been  77  chancellor's  scholarships 
awarded  to  date. 


WMm 


"  USSi 


Danny  Ftoh  Back 
is  one  of  eight 
students  who  are 
on  chancellor's 
scholarship  this 
year  at  Carleton. 


On  scholarship  and  loving  every  minute 

By  lirin  Gaffney 

Black  lettering  outlines  the  Nike  Just  Do  It  slogan  on  a  poster  hanging  on  Danny  Floh 
Back's  residence  room  wall.  At  19,  it's  evident  this  first-year  Carleton  journalism 
student  lives  up  to  the  saying. 
He  deejays  at  the  bars  on  campus,  takes  photographs  for  Carleton's  student  newspa- 
per, The  Charlatan,  plays  intramural  sports  and  draws  cartoons  for  his  residence's  floor 
magazine. 

He's  also  a  recipient  of  Carleton's  highest  award — the  chancellor's  scholarship.  To  be 
considered  for  this  scholarship,  valued  at  $20,000  over  four  years,  applicants  need  an 
admission  average  of  90  per  cent  or  better  and  must  be  involved  in  a  wide  range  of  extra- 
curricular activities  in  their  high  school  or  their  community.  This  year,  Carleton  awarded 
the  scholarship  to  eight  students. 

Knowing  he  would  be  applying  for  scholarships  to  help  combat  rising  tuition  fees, 
Floh  Back  says  he  and  his  family  anticipated  the  outcome  of  his  scholarship  application  to 
Carleton. 

"The  awards  officer  had  called  the  night  before  and  I  hadn't  been  home.  She  said  she 
was  going  to  call  me  the  next  morning  to  tell  me  some  important  news.  So  you  could 
imagine,  we  sat  there  overnight  going,  'Oh  my  God,  did  you  get  it,  did  you  not  get  it?"' 

Floh  Back,  a  Toronto  native,  credits  the  scholarship  for  changing  his  life  by  bringing 
him  to  Carleton.  "I  don't  think  I  would  have  been  here  if  it  wasn't  for  the  money,  not 
because  I  didn't  want  to  come  to  the  university,  but  because  I  couldn't  afford  to  do  that  for 
four  years." 

In  fact,  studying  journalism  at  Carleton  was  an  obvious  choice  for  Floh  Back.  The 
program's  reputation  and  the  way  it's  designed  to  expose  students  to  all  forms  of  media, 
including  both  print  and  broadcasting,  attracted  Floh  Back.  It's  still  too  soon  to  confirm 
any  career  goals.  However,  the  possibilities  are  endless,  says  Floh  Back. 

"Every  day  I  think  of  a  new  career,"  he  laughs.  Recendy,  he  decided  he's  going  to  be 
a  movie  critic,  but  he  says  that's  only  because  he  saw  a  movie  he  really  wanted  to  review. 

For  now,  Floh  Back  has  his  work  cut  out  for  him.  He  must  maintain  an  A-  average  to 
keep  his  scholarship.  Motivation  and  organization  are  the  keys  to  success,  he  says.  "As  long 
as  you  take  the  time  to  do  what  you  have  to  do,  there's  plenty  of  time  to  have  fun." 

When  asked  if  he  has  any  advice  for  potential  scholarship  students,  Floh  Back  says, 
"What  I  always  try  to  tell  people  and  tell  myself  is  that  if  you  try  to  build  a  resume  you 
think  will  help  get  you  a  scholarship,  you  either  won't  be  happy  while  you're  achieving  that 
resume  or  you  probably  won't  get  the  results  you  want.  But  if  you  do  what  you  love  to  do, 
if  you  don't  let  anything  stop  you  from  doing  that,  then  you  will  find  you  have  so  many 
more  things  to  offer,  and  that's  when  people  see  what  you're  really  worth." 

lirin  Gaffney,  B//9S,  is  a  master's  student  in  Carleton's  school  of  journalism  and  communication. 
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Same  old,same  old 

Maclean 's  an  n ual  ran  ki ng 
remains  unchanged 


Maclean's 

,  7V  Eighth  U  -  v.'  Ruiiki>n 


Universities 


Carleton  University's  ranking  in 
this  year's  Maclean's  magazine 
survey  of  Canadian  universities 
is  the  same  as  last  year — 7th  out  of  12 
comprehensive  universities  in  Canada. 

"We  were  not  expecting  any  signifi- 
cant change  to  our  ranking  this  year," 
president  Richard  Van  Loon  notes.  "We 
have  been  implementing  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant changes  at  Carleton,  from  raising 
our  admissions  averages  to  introducing 
small  first-year  seminars  for  BA  students. 
If  these  changes  eventually  have  an  im- 
pact on  the  Maclean's  ranking,  which  lags 
behind  a  year  since  the  data  is  from  the 
previous  fall,  then  that  is  fine.  But  whether 
or  not  that  occurs,  we  know  that  we  are 
on  the  right  track  with  the  changes  we've 
made  and  the  response  from  our  students, 
alumni  and  employers  backs  up  that 
view." 

Van  Loon  adds  that  some  of  the 
Maclean's  measures,  such  as  the  percent- 
age of  out-of-province  students,  have  lit- 
tle to  do  with  the  quality  of  education. 


Campus  newspaper  launches 
first  online  daily  edition 


With  a  click  of  a  computer  mouse, 
university  staff  and  faculty  are 
now  able  to  keep  abreast  of  daily 
news  and  events  at  Carleton. 

A  new  email  service  called  Todav^Carleton 
was  instituted  in  October  by  the  department 
of  university  communications  to  facilitate  the 
faster  delivery  of  news  and  information  to 
the  Carleton  community. 

"What  we're  trying  to  create  is  a  more 
immediate  news  and  information  service  for 
Carleton,"  says  Allister  Hain,  editor  of 
Today@Carleton.  The  online  version  will  not 
replace  the  paper  version  of  the  campus  news- 
paper. It  will  continue  to  be  published  twice 
monthly  and  distributed  to  faculty,  staff  and 
to  an  off-campus  subscribers  list. 

"Each  daily  broadcast  includes  four  or 
five  relevant  news  items,"  says  Hain.  "It's 
emailed  by  10  a.m.,  allowing  faculty  and  staff 
to  read  it  over  their  morning  coffee.  As  well, 
we  update  a  website  with  the  same  stories." 

The  service  has  been 
in  operation  for  almost 
four  months  and  Hain  feels 
it's  time  to  broaden  the 
service  to  include  external 
audiences  who  may  be  interested  in  Carleton's 
activities. 

"When  it  came  to  adding  audiences,  our 
first  thought  was  Carleton's  alumni."  Both 
the  Today@Carleton  emails  and  the  website 
are  available  free  of  charge  to  anyone  with  an 
Internet  connection. 

The  online  news  service  is  linked  to  the 
electronic  version  of  This  Week  at  Carleton 
and  the  university's  event  listings.  In  the  fu- 


Toda 


ture,  the  site  will  provide  electronic  links  to 
other  Internet  resources  including  university 
news  releases,  departmental  newsletters  and 
links  to  other  online  publications  like 
Centretown  News,  the  award-winning  commu- 
nity newspaper  produced  by  the  school  of 
journalism  and  communication. 

Plans  are  underway  to  introduce  a  fo- 
rum where  readers  can  interact  online  by  dis- 
cussing a  chosen  topic.  The  monitored  online 
forum  will  introduce  a  topic  or  subject  and 
invite  individuals  to  comment  on  it. 

Online  newspapers  are  quickly  becom- 
ing an  important  communication  method  for 
campus  communicators  who  want  to  get  the 
message  out  to  audiences  outside  their  insti- 
tutions. Online  email  services  and  newspa- 
pers are  a  reality  at  most  universities  across 
North  America.  Some,  like  the  University  of 
Windsor,  have  opted  to  replace  the  paper  ver- 
sions of  their  campus  newspapers  entirely  with 
the  electronic  version.  Windsor  claims  that 
attendance  at  on-campus 
events  has  tripled  after 
the  switch  to  elec- 
tronic delivery. 
Today@Carleton  is 
available  everyday  on 
the  Internet  at 
www.carleton.cal '  news  net  or 
as  a  daily  email  message  sent  via  a  list-serve. 

To  suscribe  to  Today  @  Carleton  send  an 
email  to:  listprocessor@cnneivs.carleton.ca  with 
SUBSCRIBETODAY-AT-CARLETON 
YOURFIRSTNAME  YOURLASTNAME  in 
the  BODY  of  the  message.  Leave  the  SUB- 
JECT line  empty/blank. 


University  athletics  board  scrutinizes  sports  programs 


arleton  is  conducting  a  review  of 
all  varsity  and  intramural  athletics 
programs. 


Drew  Love,  director  of  athletics,  will 
table  a  report  in  early  January  to  the  athlet- 
ics board,  an  advisory  committee  to  the 
president,  outlining  his  recommendations  for 
the  future  direction  of  athletics  programs 
at  Carleton. 

The  athletics  board  is  reviewing  the  re- 
port and  soliciting  feedback  from  groups 


and  individuals  interested  in  the  proposed 
changes. 

Members  of  the  university  community, 
including  alumni,  are  invited  to  submit  their 
written  comments  to  the  athletics  board  by 
the  January  28,  1999  deadline. 

The  impetus  for  the  review  is  to  make 
sure  all  of  Carleton's  sports  needs  are  taken 
into  account.  Specifically,  with  respect  to  in- 
tramural programs,  the  objective  is  to  pro- 
vide the  widest  possible  opportunities  for 


participation  of  the  greatest  number  of  stu- 
dents. The  university's  17  varsity  sports  will 
also  be  reviewed  with  the  goal  of  produc- 
ing teams  that  are  more  competitive. 

President  Richard  Van  Loon  will  make 
a  final  decision  on  the  future  direction  of 
varsity  and  intramural  sports  programs  at 
Carleton  in  mid-February. 

Submissions  can  be  sent  c/o  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics,  Carleton  University,  1 125 
Colonel  By  Drive,  Ottawa,  Ontario  K 1 S  5B6. 
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CarletorTs  new  ad  campaign  heats  up 


By  Jacqueline  Tuinstra 

F resh.  Innovative.  Relevant.  It's  what 
1  Carleton  stands  for. 
And  that  was  how  the  university  ap- 
proached last  fall's  intensive  advertising  cam- 
paign designed  to  make  Carleton  the  number 
one  choice  among  this  year's  high  school 
graduates  in  Ottawa-Carleton. 

The  main  goal  of  the  campaign  was  to 
reach  high  school  students  in  the  fall  term, 
before  they  submitted  their  applications  out- 
lining their  enrolment  choices  for  universi- 
ties. 

For  the  first  time,  the  university  went  to 
the  movies  to  deliver  its  message  on  the  big 
screen  to  the  region's  high  school  students. 
Many  movie  theatres  now  have  "trivia"  screens 
that  are  shown  before  the  movie  starts. 
Carleton  developed  slides  that  reinforced  the 
advantages  of  a  university  education  in  a 
unique  way. 

One  set  of  slides  reads,  "Tom  Cruise  made 
millions  playing  a  bartender  in  Cocktail.  Bruce 


Linton  made  minimum  wage  as  a  bartender  in 
Ottawa.  That's  why  Bruce  decided  to  go  to 
Carleton  University.  Now  he's  a  VP  at 
CrossKeys."  The  ad  then  gives  the  university's 
website  address  and  telephone  number. 

Full-length  bus  shelter  ads  have  been 
erected  strategically  near  local  high  schools. 
Advertisements  on  the  interior  of  OCTranspo 
buses  were  also  used.  "The  transit  system  ads 
feature  recent  Carleton  grads  who  are  pursu- 
ing interesting  careers,"  says  Tambrae  Knapp, 
manager  of  public  affairs.  "We  want  to  help 
high  school  students  envision  all  of  the  great 
futures  a  Carleton  education  will  help  make 
possible." 

Traditional  newspaper  and  radio  ads  were 
also  used  to  deliver  Carleton's  message  to  a 
large,  but  targeted  audience.  "Unlike  the  tran- 
sit ads,  the  print  ads  will  be  geared  towards 
parents  and  teachers,"  says  Susan  Gottheil, 
assistant  vice-president,  enrolment  manage- 
ment. "The  theme  of  the  campaign  is  to  show 
people  why  Carleton  is  the  right  university  to 
choose  and  then  give  them  hard  evidence  to 


back  this  up." 

The  ad  campaign  uses  written  testimoni- 
als from  prominent  Carleton  grads  in  a  variety 
of  economic  sectors. 

Although  universities  have  always  used 
advertising  campaigns  to  recruit  students,  it  is 
a  recent  development  to  use  full-scale  media. 
"It  is  fairly  new  for  universities  to  advertise  in 
the  external  media,"  Knapp  says. 

Jacqueline  Tuinstra  is  a  first-year  journalism  stu- 
dent at  Carleton. 


Grad  appointed  dean  of  engineering  and  design 


An  internationally  known  researcher  in 
telecommunications  has  been  ap- 
i  pointed  to  a  six-year  term  as  dean  of 
engineering  and  design  at  Carleton  University 
effective  October  1,  1998. 

Samy  Mahmoud  is  a  graduate  of  Carleton 
University.  He  received  his  master's  degree  in 
engineering  in  1971  and  his  PhD  in  electrical 
engineering  in  1975.  He  also  has  a  BSc  in 
electrical  engineering  from  Ain  Shams  Uni- 
versity in  Cairo. 


Samy  Mahmoud 


Mahmoud  has  chaired  the  department 
of  systems  and  computer  engineering  since 
1986,  and  has  recently  returned  to  Carleton 
from  a  one-year  sabbatical  at  Nortel.  While  at 
Nortel,  Mahmoud  spearheaded  the  proposal 
to  establish  a  National  Capital  Institute  of 
Technology  (NOT),  with  partners  from  the 
high-tech  community,  the  regional  municipal- 
ity, the  University  of  Ottawa  and  major  gov- 
ernment labs  such  as  the  National  Research 
Council. 

Mahmoud's  research  on  wireless  commu- 
nication has  been  recognized  nationally  and 
internationally.  He  is  the  recipient  of  the  1993 
Stentor  National  Award  in  Telecommunica- 
tions for  best  research  leading  to  technology 
transfer,  two  TRIO  (Telecommunications 
Research  Institute  of  Ontario)  awards  for  suc- 
cessful technology  transfer  and  a  Carleton  Uni- 
versity research  achievement  award. 

Even  with  his  new  responsibilities  as 
dean,  Mahmoud  says  his  research  and  work 
with  graduate  students  remains  a  priority  and 
a  source  of  ideas,  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

"People  expect  us  to  continuously  evolve 
and  change,  and  that's  what  we'll  do,"  says 
Mahmoud.  "We've  made  the  study  of  ad- 
vanced technology  a  priority  at  Carleton  and 
that  is  consistent  with  our  role  in  this  region 


and  in  Canada.  Our  faculty  are  leaders  in  both 
federal  and  provincial  networks  of  excellence, 
and  our  graduates  are  becoming  leaders  in  the 
high-tech  field,  both  as  senior  managers  and 
as  entrepreneurs.  They  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  new  information  economy,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  signs  of  a  great  university." 

"Samy  Mahmoud  truly  will  be  a  superb 
leader  for  Carleton  University's  faculty  of 
engineering  and  design,"  says  Carleton  presi- 
dent Richard  Van  Loon.  "He  is  well-known 
and  internationally  recognized  for  his  exper- 
tise in  a  field  that  is  the  backbone  of  the  high- 
tech sector  in  Ottawa,  and  for  his  active  and 
productive  research.  He  is  also  dedicated  to 
the  development  and  expansion  of  partner- 
ships with  industry  and  government  to  ex- 
plore the  boundaries  of  new  knowledge  and 
applications  in  engineering  and  design" 

Mahmoud  was  appointed  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  department  of  systems  and 
computer  engineering  in  1975,  and  was  named 
associate  chair  for  graduate  studies  in  1979. 
He  was  made  an  associate  professor  in  1979, 
and  a  full  professor  in  1986.  Before  his  aca- 
demic appointment  to  the  university, 
Mahmoud  worked  for  the  federal  government. 
He  was  also  a  founder  and  executive  vice- 
president  of  lntellitech  Canada. 
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Holy  mackerel! 

Prof  nets  major  NSERC  grant  to  help 
manage  Pacific  fish  stocks 

Earth  sciences  professor  Timothy  Patterson  has  received  a  three-year  grant  from  the 
Natural  Science  and  Engineering  Research  Council  of  Canada  (NSERC)  worth  more 
than  half  a  million  dollars  for  research  that  will  ultimately  help  manage  fish  stocks. 
Strategic  project  grants  are  difficult  to  obtain  because  the  researcher  has  to  secure  signifi- 
cant private  sector  contributions  in  advance.  The  value  of  Patterson's  grant  is  expected  to 
exceed  $1  million  once  private  sector  contributions  are  factored  in. 

Patterson  is  the  lead  investigator  of  the  multi-partner  project  that  involves  nine  univer- 
sities and  government  agencies  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  The  aim  of  the  research  is  to  collect 
information  that  will  help  fisheries  and  oceans  officials  predict  the  effects  of  natural  factors  on 
fish  stocks. 

Fishing  quotas  do  not  take  into  account  changes  to  fish  stocks  resulting  from  many 
natural  causes — variations  which  are  often  predictable  with  the  right  information. 

Patterson's  team  will  analyse  core  samples  drilled  from  the  ocean  floor  which 
show  6,000  years  worth  of  information  on  fish  populations  as  well  as  data  on 
past  climates,  ocean  temperatures  and  currents,  and  "upwelling,"  all  major 
factors  in  controlling  fish  populations. 

"All  kinds  of  factors  affect  fish  stocks,"  says  Patterson.  "Human-induced 
causes  may  be  very  important,  but  there  are  many  other  natural  factors,  such  as 
ocean  temperature,  that  have  a  dramatic  impact  on  the  size,  type  and  loca- 
tion of  fish  populations.  By  looking  at  how  these  factors  play  out  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  we  can  understand  how  best  to  manage  our  fish 
stocks  now  and  in  the  future." 
The  scale  of  the  project  is  immense  and  involves  several  cruises  to  collect  samples.  The 
core  samples  will  be  studied  layer  by  layer,  with  various  dating  techniques  employed  when 
necessary  to  determine  the  exact  age  of  the  layers.  Because  only  certain  vessels  are  equipped  to 
carry  out  marine  coring  of  this  type,  obtaining  industrial  co-operation  in  the  form  of  donated 
ship  time  was  crucial  to  securing  NSERC  support.  Some  of  the  ships  being  used  can  cost 
$20,000  to  $50,000  a  day.  The  coring  will  be  done  in  several  inlets  on  Vancouver  Island  where 
unique  low  oxygen,  or  anoxic,  environments  occur. 

"We're  expecting  some  outstanding  results  that  will  be  of  interest  to  a  number  of  inter- 
national fisheries,"  says  Patterson. 


Grad,  professor,  shortlisted  for 
governor  general's  literary  awards 

Patricia  Smart,  a  professor  in  Carleton  University's  French  department,  was 
shortlisted  for  a  governor  general's  book  award  in  the  French,  non-fiction  cat- 
egory for  her  book,  Les  Femmes  du  Refus  global,  published  by  Editions  du  Boreal  in 
May  1998. 

This  is  the  third  time  Smart  been  shortlisted  for  a  GG.  She  is  the  past  winner  of  a 
GG  award  for  non-fiction  in  French  in  1 988,  for  her  book  Ecrire  dans  la  maison  du  pere: 
I'emergence  du  feminin  dans  la  tradition  litteraire  du  Quebec.  She  was  also  short-listed  for  the 
GG  award  for  translation  (from  French  to  English)  in  1991  for  The  Diary  of  Andre 
Eaurendeau. 

Also  on  this  year's  shortlist  for  the  fiction  prize  was  Vancouver's  Lynn  Coady, 
BAHons/93,  for  her  first  novel  Strange  Heaven.  Coady,  a  fiction  writer  and  playwright 
who  was  born  in  1970  in  Cape  Breton,  recendy  earned  the  Canadian  Author's  Associa- 
tion/ Air  Canada  Award  for  "most  promising  writer  under  30." 


Expert  on  food 
toxins  is 
recognized 


David  Miller,  right,  receives  the  George 
Scott  award  from  Phillippe  Shubik,  presi- 
dent of  the  toxicology  forum. 

Professor  David  Miller  was 
awarded  the  George  Scott  award 
at  the  summer  toxicology  forum 
in  Colorado  in  recognition  of  his  exten- 
sive and  excellent  research  work  on 
mycotoxins,  the  naturally  occuring  tox- 
ins released  by  molds  and  fungi. 

Miller,  an  adjunct  chemistry  pro- 
fessor, is  an  internationally  recognized 
expert  on  mycotoxins.  The  impact  of 
these  toxins  on  food  and  food  produc- 
tion is  a  major  area  of  concern  around 
the  world. 

"Mycotoxins  probably  present  a 
more  serious  and  demonstrable  risk  to 
food  safety  and  health  worldwide  than 
do  man-made  chemicals,"  warned 
Miller,  in  his  address  to  the  forum. 

The  forum  is  an  annual  gathering 
of  international  scientists  and  officials 
from  the  food,  drug  and  chemical  sec- 
tors of  industry,  government  and 
academia  devoted  to  the  study  of  lead- 
ing edge  issues  in  toxicology. 

Miller  has  also  received  national 
media  attention  for  his  research  on  the 
relationship  between  indoor-air  quality 
and  health,  in  particular,  the  air  quality 
and  health  concerns  in  portable  school 
classrooms.  His  studies  have  shown  that 
dampness  in  homes  or  buildings  can  sup- 
port mold  growth,  which  increases  the 
levels  of  toxins  in  the  air. 

In  addition  to  his  research  on  air 
quality,  Miller  has  received  major  re- 
search grants  over  two  years  to  investi- 
gate the  use  of  natural  toxins  to  control 
spruce  bud  worm. 
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Dynamic  duo  cashes  in  on  top 
NRC  scholarship  award 


Two  Carleton  engineering  students,  Ela 
Beres  and  Cheryl  PLisler,  have  each 
won  this  year's  prestigious  National 
Research  Council  (NRC)  scholarship  valued 
at  |30,000.  The  four-year  scholarships  were 
awarded  through  the  Women  in  Science  and 
Engineering  (WES)  program. 

Last  year,  two  Carleton  students  also  won 
awards  under  the  same  program,  which  is  very 
competitive  in  its  selection.  Just  25  students 
are  chosen  each  year  from  across  Canada  for 
the  awards. 

"Carleton  already  has  a  good  record  with 
WES,"  says  Smart  Adam,  vice-president  (aca- 
demic). "  Ms.  Bere's  and  Ms.  Eisler's  win  this 
year  only  reinforces  the  fact  that  Carleton's 


faculty  of  engineering  is  producing  some  of 
the  best  students  in  Canada." 

The  NRC  scholarship/summer  job  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  encourage  greater  partici- 
pation of  women  in  the  under-represented 
fields  of  engineering,  science  and  mathemat- 
ics. In  addition  to  a  monetary  award,  recipi- 
ents are  employed  in  various  sectors  of  NRC 
for  three  summers.  Students  are  paired  up 
with  a  mentor  who  is  a  professional  in  their 
field. 

"It  sets  you  up  for  life,"  says  Eisler,  a 
second-year  aerospace  engineering  student. 
"You  could  even  get  a  job  with  the  council 
afterwards  and  it  is  a  very  good  reference  on 
your  resume.  At  Carleton  there  is  a  lot  of 


Ela  Beres  Cheryl  Eisler 


support  for  women  in  engineering,  but  basi- 
cally if  you  work  at  it  and  do  your  best  you'll 
do  well." 

Beres  is  in  her  second  year  of  the  electri- 
cal engineering  program.  She  says,  "The  NRC 
is  a  great  opportunity.  It  gives  you  freedom 
and  flexibility." 

The  number  of  women  enrolled  in  engi- 
neering at  Carleton  has  increased  to  20  per- 
cent this  year  and  continues  to  rise. 


Grant  will  boost 

research  on 
early  detection 
of  breast  cancer 

Carleton  University  physics  profes- 
sor Giles  Santyr  has  been  awarded 
a  $200,000  research  infrastructure 
grant  to  upgrade  the  university's  magnetic 
resonance  imaging  (MRI)  machine. 

Sponsored  by  the  National  Research 
Council  of  Canada  and  MDS-Nordion,  this 
leading-edge  research  will  allow  doctors  to 
assess  the  health  of  living  soft  tissue  more 
accurately  and  comprehensively  than  is  pos- 
sible with  current  technologies  using  radio- 
active dyes  or  ultrasound. 

"This  award  is  very  important  to 
Carleton's  Magnetic  Resonance  Facility 
(CMRF),"  says  Santyr.  "It  allows  us  to  up- 
grade the  facility  to  a  state-of-the-art  sys- 
tem, which  will  enable  us  to  expand  our 
MR]  research  activities." 

Carleton  purchased  its  MRI  machine 
in  1995  and  has  developed  many  innovative 
research  partnerships  using  this  technology. 
One  research  project  it  will  directly  benefit 
is  Carleton's  partnership  with  the  Kingston 
( icncral  I  lospilal. 


Giles  Santyr  with  Carleton's  MRI  machine. 


Santyr  is  using  the  MRI  facility  to  con- 
duct research  into  new  methods  of  early 
breast  cancer  detection.  The  instrument  uses 
radio  waves  and  a  large  magnetic  field  to 
make  extremely  accurate  pictures  of  inter- 
nal organs,  bones  and  other  tissue. 

"The  breast  cancer  community  has  been 
seeking  a  complementary  tool  to  X-ray  mam- 
mography for  detection  of  cancer  in  younger 
women  for  some  time  now,  and  we  believe 
MRI  could  potentially  do  this,"  says  Santyr. 

The  award  to  support  Carleton's  MRI 
facility  was  given  by  the  Canada  Founda- 
tion for  Innovation  (CFI).  The  CFI  is  a  fed- 
eral initiative  to  strengthen  research  infra- 
structure at  institutions  which  carry  out 
world-class  scientific  research  and  technol- 
ogy development. 


Students  keep 
pace  with 
technology 

Anew  collaborative  initiative  called 
Pace  Setters,  involving  Carleton  Uni- 
versity, Industry  Canada  and  the  tech- 
nology sector,  will  employ  young  people  to 
develop  new  technologies  for  the  informa- 
tion highway  and  the  World  Wide  Web. 

The  pilot  project,  which  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Canada,  will  finance  five  web  devel- 
opment projects,  produced  by  three  or  more 
Carleton  students.  Industry  Canada  will  match 
private-sector  sponsorships  dollar  for  dollar 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $5,000  per  approved 
project,  so  each  group  could  potentially  re- 
ceive up  to  $10,000  in  funding. 

The  program  is  available  to  high-tech 
companies  and  full-time  Carleton  University 
students,  on  a  competitive  basis,  for  projects 
that  focus  on  the  development  of  new  web- 
application  technologies  for  the  Internet. 

"The  PaceSetters  program  provides 
Carleton  students  with  the  opportunity  to  gain 
valuable  technology  skills,  potential  career 
opportunities  and  creates  new  linkages  be- 
tween the  university  and  some  of  the  region's 
leading  Internet  development  companies," 
says  Carleton's  technology  transfer  officer,  Luc 
Lalande.  For  more  information,  send  an  email 
to  luc_lalande@carleton.ca 
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World's  oldest  church  unearthed       Bookstore  under 

new  management 


Apart-time  Carleton  re- 
ligion professor  has  di- 
rected the  excavation 
of  what  many  now  agree  is 
the  ruins  of  the  oldest  Chris- 
tian church  in  the  world. 

Mary-Louise  Mussell,  the 
field  director  at  an  excavation 
site  in  the  seaside  town  of 
Aqaba  in  (ordon,  was  once 
told  bv  a  colleague  she  had  a 
"brilliant  fantasy  life"  for 
claiming  a  mud  structure  was 
a  church. 

In  June  of  this  year,  Mussell  proved  the 
skeptics  wrong  when  she  and  16  Carleton  stu- 
dents unearthed  a  two-storey  building  with 
all  the  characteristics  of  an  early  Byzantine 
church. 

This  is  the  fourth  year  of  an  ongoing 
excavation  project  to  uncover  the  structure 
which  is  older  than  Jerusalem's  Holy  Sepul- 
chre and  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  in  Beth- 
lehem. 

The  church,  which  may  be  over  1,700 
years  old,  is  believed  to  date  from  290-300 
A.D.  and  consists  of  a  two-storey  mud-brick 
structure  measuring  about  16  by  28  metres. 
The  floor  level  sits  four  metres  below  the 
ground  surface. 


Excavation  site  in  Jordan  of  the  world's  oldest  church. 


Mussell  arrived  in  Canada  at  the  end  of 
July  with  photographs  of  fragments  of  wall 
paintings,  one  of  which  may  contain  the  im- 
age of  a  cross.  She's  hoping  there's  interest 
from  Carleton's  computer  science  department 
to  use  electronic  enhancement  techniques  on 
the  photos. 

Mussell  will  return  to  Aqaba  in  2000  for 
more  excavations.  Until  then,  the  Jordanian 
government  has  initiated  moves  to  preserve 
the  site.  "I  can't  emphasize  enough  the  great 
work  Carleton  students  have  done  on  this  dig 
over  the  years,"  Mussell  says. 

The  dig  also  included  students  from  the 
University  of  Ottawa  and  was  sponsored  by 
North  Carolina  State  University. 


CALL  FOR  NOMINATIONS 

The  Carleton  University  Alumni  Association  is  accepting  nominations 
for  two  new  Annual  Alumni  Awards 

Alumni  of  the  Year  Award 

is  given  out  annually  to  a  graduate  of  Carleton  University 
in  recognition  of  a  significant  contribution  to  alumni  affairs/ activities. 

Alumni  Entrepreneur  of  the  Year  Award 

is  given  out  annually  to  a  graduate  of  Carleton  University 
in  recognition  of  outstanding  entrepreneurial  achievement 
in  any  field  of  endeavour. 

Anyone  wishing  to  submit  a  nomination  for  these  awards  can  send 
supporting  reasons  and  biographical  information  by 
Friday.  March  5.  1999  to: 
Awards  Committee.  Carleton  University  Alumni  Association 
Room  510.  Robertson  Hall 
Carleton  University.  1125  Colonel  By  Drive 
Ottawa.  ON  K1S  5B6 

If  you  would  like  more  details  about  these  awards,  please  inquire  at: 
Email:  dcvalum@carlcton.ca 
Phone:  f613)  520-3636  or  1  800  461-8972 
(613)  520-3587 


(6,L 


Carleton's  debt-ridden  bookstore 
turned  a  new  page  on  its  financial 
future  with  the  recent  signing  of 
a  five-year  contract  with  an  outside  man- 
agement company. 

Follett  of  Canada  Inc.  assumed  man- 
agement responsibilities  for  Carleton's 
bookstore  and  computer  store  effective 
Nov.  1,  1998.  Follett  was  chosen  after  a 
competitive  bidding  process  which  in- 
cluded proposals  from  Chapters,  Barnes 
and  Noble  and  Wallaces.  Locally,  Follett 
provides  management  services  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ottawa  and  La  Cite  Collegiale. 

The  Carleton  University  Bookstore, 
which  had  been  operating  as  a  full  cost- 
recovery  ancillary,  suffered  an  operating 
deficit  for  three  years  and  has  an  accumu- 
lated debt  of  SI. 5  million.  Its  annual  prod- 
uct sales  are  in  excess  of  $9.5  million. 

Carleton's  director  of  university  serv- 
ices and  purchasing,  Ed  Kane,  says  "It  is  a 
significant  change.  Follett  is  very  well- 
known  in  the  university/college  market- 
ing niche.  It  will  offer  better  market  sup- 
port, corporate  services,  staff  training,  pric- 
ing and  merchandising." 

Under  the  agreement,  Follett  guaran- 
tees the  university  a  minimum  income  from 
sales,  pays  a  commission  to  the  university 
on  the  sale  of  all  trademarked  merchan- 
dise and  assumes  all  risk  of  loss. 

Kane  says  customers  will  notice  an 
increased  inventory  of  used  books,  im- 
proved signage  on  campus,  better  customer 
service,  a  wider  selection  of  clothing  and 
merchandise,  and  an  improved  website 
with  online  ordering  capabilities.  The  buy- 
back  period  where  used  textbooks  can  be 
sold  back  to  the  store  at  50  percent  of  the 
purchase  price  will  also  be  extended. 

A  $350,000  renovation  project  fi- 
nanced by  Follett,  is  scheduled  to  begin 
this  spring.  The  bookstore  and  computer 
store,  which  are  currently  housed  in  sepa- 
rate buildings,  will  be  combined  under  one 
roof,  the  floor  area  for  merchandise  will 
be  expanded  and  a  coffee  shop  may  be  con- 
structed on  the  site. 

Follett  has  hired  a  manager  to  oversee 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  bookstore 
and  the  computer  store.  The  stores'  1 7  full- 
time  unionized  staff  positions  will  be  pro- 
tected under  the  agreement. 
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Senate 
approves  new 
IT  certificate 

Carleton  University  has  established  a 
new  Computer  Science  Certificate 
(Software)  program  to  give  science 
and  engineering  graduates  the  computer  skills 
they  need  for  obtaining  employment  in  the 
computer  software  industry.  The  intensive 
five-month  program  begins  this  spring  and 
will  deliver  six  intensive  training  courses  in 
software  development,  each  three  weeks  in 
length,  to  between  15  and  30  students. 

Targeted  at  university  graduates,  particu- 
larly in  science  and  engineering,  who  haven't 
found  employment,  the  certificate  will  offer 
valuable  re-training  in  the  growing  field  of 
software  development. 

The  certificate  program  is  modelled  af- 
ter the  region's  successful  O- Vitesse  re-train- 
ing software  engineering  program,  says  Frank 
Dehne,  program  supervisor  and  a  professor 
of  computer  science.  "It  is  designed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  high-  technology  sector 
and  people  interested  in  computer  training. 
We  talked  to  our  high  technology  partners 
and  to  our  science  and  engineering  graduates 
to  find  out  what  kind  of  computer  skills  they 
needed." 

The  program  teaches  practical  computer 
courses  as  well  as  hands-on  courses.  Students 
are  expected  to  spend  eight  hours  per  day  in  a 
combined  lab/classroom  environment. 


Get  ready  to  work 
in  five  months! 

IF 

you  hold  a  science,  engineering, 
business  or  economics  degree, 
AND 

you  would  like  to  re-train  and  obtain 
employment  as  a  computer  programmer, 

THEN 

this  program  is  for  you! 

APPLY  NOW! 

Computer  Science  Certificate  (Software) 
First  session:  April-August,  1999 

Call  Frank  Dehne  at  520-2600  Ext.  4027 

or  visit  our  website 
http://www.scs.carleton.ca/certificate 


c 


Two  prominent 
honorary 

anadian  aerospace  pioneer  Robert 
Dick  Richmond  and  distinguished 
public  servant  Maxwell  Yalden  were 
given  honorary  degrees  in 
November  at  the  universi- 
ty's 1 1 1  th  convocation  cer- 
emonies in  the  opera  of  the 
National  Arts  Centre. 

Richmond  received 
a  Doctor  of  Engineering, 
honoris  causa  and  Yalden  re- 
ceived a  Doctor  of  Law,  hoii- 


Canadians  get 
degrees 


Robert  Dick 

n.  ■         ,       oris  causa. 
Richmond 

_______  Richmond  was  hon- 

oured for  his  profound  and  long-lasting  con- 


tribution to  the  Canadian  aerospace  industry. 

Yalden,  former  chief 
commissioner  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Human  Rights 
Commission,  was  lauded 
for  a  distinguished  career 
in  the  fields  of  external 
affairs,  disarmament,  of- 
ficial languages  and  hu- 
man rights. 

Approximately  900 
graduates  received  their  ———————— 

degrees  this  fall  bringing  the  total  number  of 
Carleton  graduates  worldwide  to  more  than 
75,000. 


art* 


Maxwell  Yalden 


HONORARY  DEGREES 

The  Senate  Honorary  Degrees  Committee 
is  inviting  nominations  for  the  awarding  of  honorary  degrees 
at  the.  1999  and  subsequent  Convocations. 

In  preparing  its  recommendations  to  Senate, 
the  Committee  will  consider  merit  based  on  the  following  criteria: 

(i)  a  distinguished  contribution  to  the  Ottawa  community,  Canada  or  the  worldin  the 
arts  and  sciences,  the  professions,  the  private  sector,  public  service  or  numanitartan 

endeavours,  or 

(ii)  a  notable  association  with,  or  contribution  or  benefit  to,  Carleton  University. 

The  following  information  a6out  each  nominee  shouldbe  provided:  a)  name  in  full;  b) 
permanent  address;  c)  a  brief  biographical  outline  on  the  nominee,  including  education, 
employment,  anrl  accomplishments  of  note.  Each  nomination  shouldbe  accompanied  by  a 
statement  (200  words  maximum)  giving  the  reasons  why  the  nominee  shouldbe  honoured 
by  Carleton  University,  and  why  at  this  time  or  in  the  near  future. 

Nominations  are  submitted  to  the  Committee  in  strict  confidence  and  should  therefore  not 
be  discusser!  with  the  intended  nominee.  Serving  employees  of  the  University  atufsitting 
members  of  the  Boardof  Governors  are  not  eligible  for  nomination. 

Nominations  shouldbeforwardedto: 
The  Clerk  of  Senate,  Secretary,  Honorary  Degrees  Committee,  Room  607,  Ro6ertson 
Hail,  Carleton  University,  1125  CoConef  By  Drive,  Ottawa,  Ontario  K1S  5B6. 

Tfte  Secretary  (at  trie  address  above,  or  by  telephone  at  613/520-4478) 
would  be  pleased'  to  provide  assistance  with  the  development  of  a  nomination  if  required. 


H  Carleton 


UNIVERSITY 
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Paul  Van  Geel  named  Petro-Canada  | 
Young  Innovator  of  the  Year 


An  innovative  research  project  on 
groundwater  contamination  has 
earned  Carleton  faculty  member  Paul 
Van  Geel  the  $10,000  Petro-Canada  Young 
Innovator  award  for  1998. 

Van  Geel,  an  assistant  professor  in 
Carleton's  department  of  civil  and  environ- 
mental engineering  since  1 994,  says  the  selec- 
tion of  his  proposal  "definitely  shows  that 
industry  has  a  keen  interest  in  the  research 
that  we  are  conducting  at  Carleton." 

Van  Geel's  research  focuses  on  the  bio- 
degradation  processes  that  impact  the  fate  of 
petroleum  hydrocarbons  below  the  ground's 
surface.  In  conjunction  with  an  industry  part- 
ner, Conestoga-Rovers  &  Associates,  and  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council  of  Canada,  he  and  master's  student 
Grant  Carey  have  developed  an  innovative 


computer  model  at  Carleton  that  can  be  used 
to  predict  the  fate  of  the  hydrocarbons  and 
the  extent  of  contamination.  In  addition  to 
developing  the  computer  model  and  carrying 
out  laboratory  work,  Van  Geel  is  also  con- 
ducting a  field  investigation  at  a  former  Na- 
tional Defence  tank  farm  to  determine  the 
extent  of  hydrocarbon  contamination  from 
jet  fuel  stored  at  the  site. 

His  research  focuses  on  the  process  of 
natural  attenuation  and  the  rate  at  which  natu- 
ral microorganisms  degrade  petroleum  hydro- 
carbons such  as  gasoline,  diesel  and  jet  fuel. 
These  hydrocarbons  find  their  way  into  the 
subsurface  through  leaking  storage  tanks  and 
spills.  Results  of  Van  Geel's  research  will  help 
industry,  engineering  consultants  and  regula- 
tors to  interpret  field  data  and  predict  bio- 
degradation  processes. 


■  Carleton 


UNIVERSITY 


i 

s 

Nominations  are  being  accepted  for  the  1 999  Founder's  Award 

The  Founder's  Award  was  inaugurated  in  June,  1 996, 
to  recognize  and  pay  tribute  to  an  individual 
who  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
advancement  of  Carleton  University  through  his  or  her 
dedication,  generosity  and  commitment 
to  the  values  of  the  university. 
The  Founder's  Award  is  the  highest  non-academic  award 
offered  by  the  university. 
It  is  awarded  annually,  when  merited,  at  Spring  Convocation. 

Anyone  wishing  to  submit  a  nomination  for  this  award 
should  send  supporting  reasons  and  biographical  information  to: 

Nominating  Committee,  Founder's  Award 

Room  510,  Robertson  Hall 
1 1 25  Colonel  By  Drive,  Ottawa  ON  Kl  S  5B6 
Fax  (613)  520-3587 

The  deadline  for  nominations  is  Friday,  March  5,  1999 


Paul  Van  Geel 


In  1994,  Van  Geel  was  involved  in  es- 
tablishing the  initial  course  content  for 
Carleton's  new  degree  program  in  environ- 
mental engineering.  In  1997/98,  he  received 
a  Carleton  University  teaching  achievement 
award  for  his  excellence  in  teaching  and  teach- 
ing development. 

Born  in  London,  Ontario,  Van  Geel  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Waterloo  where 
he  earned  a  bachelor  of  applied  science  in 
civil  engineering  in  1989  and  a  PhD  in  civil 
engineering  in  1994.  He  is  a  licensed  profes- 
sional engineer  with  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  Petro-Canada  Young  Innovator 
Award  is  intended  to  recognize,  promote  and 
support  outstanding  young  faculty  research- 
ers whose  academic  work  is  particularly  inno- 
vative, impacts  positively  on  the  learning  en- 
vironment in  the  department  in  which  they 
study,  and  has  the  potential  to  be  of  signifi- 
cance to  society  at  large.  The  f  10,000  research 
grant  is  awarded  annually  to  fund  capital  or 
operating  expenses  that  further  the  innova- 
tive work  of  the  researcher. 


Rounding  up 
all  Carleton  cowpokes  for 
an  evening  of  old-fashioned  fun 

Carleton  alumni  and  friends  in  Calgary  are  invited 
for  drinks,  western  dinner,  door  prizes  and  more  at 
Gunn's  Dairy  Barn,  Heritage  Park  on 
Thursday,  April  22,  1999 

6  p.m.  to  midnight 
$40/person 
Order  tickets  by  contacting 
Mary  Choquette 
(403)  292-1177  (w) 
or  email  choquetm@cadvision.com 
or  Rick  Breen  at 
(403)  686-3645  (h) 
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CAPITAL  REPORTS 


ATTENTION 


Toronto 
J-school 
grads 

You  are  invited  to 
join  fellow 
Carleton 
journalism  grads 
at  a  cocktail  party 
on  the  set  of  TV's 
award-winning 
drama 

TRADERS 

hosted  by 
Ted  Riley,  BJ/76, 

president, 
Alliance  Atlantis 
Television 
Distribution 

DATE: 

Wednesday, 
February  10,  1999 

TIME: 

6  to  8  p.m. 

PLACE: 

Cinevillage 
65  Heward  Avenue, 
Toronto 

COST: 

$  I  0  per  person 
Space  limited  to  I  25 

RSVP 

by  calling 
Development  and 
Alumni  Services, 
at 

1-800-461-8972 


An  evening  of  celebration  in  the  capital 


Celebrating  the  success  of  the  Capital  Campaign, 
thanking  exceptional  volunteers  and  saluting 
an  accomplished  alumnus  were  on  the  agenda 
when  leadership  donors  gathered  for  an  evening  of 
celebration  in  November. 

Held  at  the  Chateau  Laurier  Hotel  and  hosted  by 
board  of  governor's  chair  Bob  Laughton  and  university 
president  Richard  Van  Loon,  the  event  brought  to- 
gether 185  supporters  of 
Carleton  from  Ottawa  and 
across  Canada. 

"This  event  gave  us  the 
opportunity  to  acknowledge 
the  outstanding  commitment 
and  generosity  of  members  of 
the  Carleton  community  to 
the  university,"  says  Rose 
Crossett,  program  officer  for 
development  and  alumni 
services  and  the  evening's  or- 
ganizer. 

"We  want  to  remind  peo- 
ple that  Carleton  is  stronger 
because  of  their  involvement 
and  our  strengths  will  be 
enhanced  with  their  gen- 
erous donations,"  adds 
Susan  Doyle,  executive 
director  of  development 
and  alumni  services." 

Ben  Franklin,  BA/ 
71,  was  this  year's  recipi- 
ent of  the  A.D.  Dunton 
Alumni  Award.  Given 
by  the  Carleton  Univer- 
sity Alumni  Association, 
the  award  is  presented 
to  a  graduate  of  the  uni- 
versity in  recognition  of 
outstanding  achieve- 

ment  or  contribution  in  any  field  of  endeavor. 

For  more  than  two  decades,  Franklin  served  the 
( )ttawa-Carleton  community  as  the  mayor  of  the  city 


Former  Nepean  mayor  Ben  Franklin,  right,  accepts 
the  1998  A.D.  Dunton  Alumni  Award  from  outgoing 
alumni  association  president  Michael  Makin. 


Just  a  few  of  the  many  prominent  Canadians  in  attendance, 
from  left:  honorary  degree  recipient  Simon  Reisman,  Connie 
Reisman,  former  chancellor  Gordon  Robertson  and  Claude 
Edwards,  past  winner  of  the  university's  founder's  award. 


of  Nepean.  In  giving  the  award,  alumni  association 
president  Michael  Makin  noted,  "Public  service  is  one 
of  the  most  honourable  yet  overlooked  professions  and 
it  is  certainly  rewarding  when  it  is  recognized  in  such  a 
fashion." 

Franklin  said  that  it  was  "a  distinct  honour  and 
privilege"  to  receive  the  award.  The  former  mayor  ac- 
knowledged that  Carleton  University  helped  prepare 
him  for  the  "unique  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  difference 
in  the  Ottawa-Carleton  com- 
munity." 

In  what  has  become  a 
trademark  of  Carleton  cel- 
ebrations, magician  Chris 
Pilsworth,  BID/86,  enter- 
tained guests.  Personalized 
gifts  were  magically  presented 
to  dinner  guests  Corinne 
Cunningham,  Eric  Sprott  and 
Ross  Hamlin. 

The  dinner  marked  the 
finale  of  a  full  day  of  meet- 
ings for  the  Capital  Campaign 
executive.  Volunteers 
met  with  the  president 
and  his  academic  col- 
leagues as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  development 
office,  to  plan  the  final 
phase  of  the  $50-million 
campaign.  With  more 
than  337  million  raised 
to  date,  the  group  fo- 
cused on  the  priority 
projects  remaining  and 
the  work  entailed  in 
reaching  the  final  goal. 

Doyle  concluded  that 
the  success  of  both  the 
Capital  Campaign  executive  meeting  and  the  evening 
celebration  was  "a  reflection  of  the  great  support  the 
university  has  received  during  this  critical  phase." 


Professional  magician 
Chris  Pilsworth,  BID/86, 
of  Ottawa,  had  a  few  tricks 
up  his  sleeve  for  the  crowd 
at  the  Chateau  Laurier 
Hotel  in  November. 


Photos  by  Bill  McCarthy 
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Carleton  University 
Donor  Report 


Carleton 


Office  of  the  President  and  Vice-Chancellor 

601  Robertson  Hall 
I  125  Colonel  By  Drive 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIS  5B6 


UNIVERSITY 


Tel:  (613)  520-3801 
Fax:  (613)  520-4474 


Dear  Alumni  and  Friends, 

In  the  fall  of  1996,  Carleton  University  launched  the  $50-million  Capital  Cam- 
paign— its  most  ambitious  fundraising  project  to  date.  Since  then,  we've  worked 
in  close  partnership  with  alumni,  students,  faculty  and  staff,  corporate  donors, 
government  and  friends  to  secure  a  total  of  $37  million  in  funding  for  projects 
which  support  the  university's  priorities — that's  more  than  70  percent  of  the  five- 
year  goal. 

In  the  past  two  years,  Carleton  has  renewed  its  strategic  direction  in  order  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  2 1 sl  century.  Thanks  to  the  extraordinary  investment  in 
our  future  by  our  friends  and  alumni,  Carleton  is  moving  ahead  and  achieving  its 
priorities. 

Private  donations  to  the  university  are  crucial  if  we  are  to  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible teaching  and  learning  environment  for  students.  Your  support  has  helped  boost 
our  endowment  fund  for  student  aid  by  nearly  $20  million;  we've  opened  the  new 
$2.4  million  Nortel  Advanced  Communications  Software  Engineering  Research 
and  Training  Laboratory;  we've  secured  private  funding  for  our  College  of  the 
Humanities;  we've  introduced  an  innovative  communications  infrastructure  for  stu- 
dents and  faculty;  we've  integrated  advanced  technology  into  the  curriculum  and 
further  enriched  the  university's  research  capabilities  through  partnerships  with 
government  and  industry.  Each  of  these  initiatives  makes  it  possible  for  Carleton  to 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  to  the  future  success  of  our 
students. 

On  behalf  of  the  entire  university  community,  I  am  pleased  to  present  the  univer- 
sity's inaugural  Donor  Report  which  recognizes  the  generosity  and  commitment 
that  contributors  have  extended  to  Carleton  during  the  period  of  Nov.  1996  to 
Nov.  1 998.  With  this  report  we  express  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  those  who  have 
provided  the  support  and  leadership  that  is  fundamental  to  the  future  of  the  univer- 
sity— as  well  as  the  thousands  of  donors  whose  gifts  could  not  be  listed  individu- 
ally. Together,  you  have  played  a  significant  role  in  our  fundraising  success. 


Richard  Van  Loon 

President  and  Vice-Chancellor 
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Generous  spirit  lives  on  in  prestigious  scholarships 
Family  leaves  lasting  legacy  to  Carleton  in  memory  of  their  son 


Richard  Lewar  was  well-known  among 
his  Carleton  friends  for  his  exceptional 
generosity. 

"He  was  very  thoughtful,"  recalls  Peter 
Berton,  BArch/79,  who  met  Lewar  24  years 
ago  through  a  mutual  friend  at  Carleton.  "He 
treated  his  good  friends  like  family." 

Berton  recounts  how  Lewar  once  surprised 
him  and  a  group  of  friends  travelling  by  train 
together.  In  honour  of  his  own  birthday,  Lewar 
upgraded  everyone's  ticket  to  first  class.  He 
also  brought  along  cheese  and  three  bottles  of 
wine  to  celebrate  the  occasion  on  the  train. 

Now,  even  after  his  death, 
Lewar's  generous  spirit  will  live 
on  in  the  form  of  scholarships  for 
Carleton  students. 

Lewar,  who  attended 
Carleton  in  the  1 970s,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  in  May,  1998,  just 
shy  of  his  43  rd  birthday.  To  com- 
memorate their  only  son — and 
his  lifelong  love  of  Carleton — his 
parents  have  established  a  gen- 
erous scholarship  endowment 
in  his  name. 

Six  Richard  Lewar  Scholar- 
ships, each  valued  at  $6,500,  will 
be  awarded  annually  starting  in 
September,  1 999.  Five  will  be 
awarded  for  academic  excel- 
lence  to  students  in  Carleton's 
five  faculties — science,  engineering,  public  af- 
fairs and  management,  arts  and  social  sciences 
and  graduate  studies — the  sixth  scholarship  will 
go  to  a  single  outstanding  student  in  any  faculty. 

The  endowment  is  significant  and — like  Ri- 
chard Lewar  himself — generous.  Says  Carol 
Fleck,  Carleton's  director  of  student  awards, 
"It's  one  of  our  highest  entrance  value  scholar- 
ships. We're  delighted  to  see  it  because  it  will 
help  us  attract  the  very  top  students." 

"The  endowment  allows  us  to  offer  high 
entrance  awards  so  we  can  attract  strong  stu- 
dents who  may  not  have  thought  of  coming  to 
Carleton,"  adds  Susan  Doyle,  executive  direc- 
tor of  development  and  alumni  services.  "It  will 
also  help  maintain  our  high  proportion  of  stu- 
dents from  across  Canada." 

But  neither  the  value  of  the  gift,  nor  its  posi- 
tive impact  on  the  university,  can  erase  the 
sense  of  loss  felt  by  those  who  knew  Lewar. 


by  Christine  Wong 

"He  was  very  committed  to  Carleton  and 
had  so  many  years  of  involvement  with  the 
university,"  says  Doyle.  "Many  of  his  friends  were 
from  the  Carleton  community.  His  premature 
death  was  very  sad  and  we're  very  mindful  of 
that." 

Lewar  volunteered  his  time  as  a  member  of 
the  university's  Toronto  presidential  advisory 
council.  He  also  contributed  financially  to  vari- 
ous Carleton  initiatives.  "He  had  been  a  gen- 
erous donor  since  the  1980s,"  Doyle  says.  "That 
began  when  a  friend  from  Lewar's  Carleton 
days  asked  him  to  contribute  to  the  university's 


Posing  outside  Glengarry  House  at  the  1987  res'  reunion  at  Carleton  are,  left  to  right,  Fern  Levine,  Lawry 
Trevor-Deutsch,  Richard  Lewar,  Patrick  McBrien,  Greg  Lindeblom. 


Challenge  Fund,  which  he  did  in  a  substantial 
way." 

That  anecdote  illustrates  a  recurring  theme 
throughout  Lewar's  life:  his  willingness  to  help 
friends  from  Carleton  and  the  importance  he 
placed  on  maintaining  those  school  ties.  Lewar 
formed  and  retained  a  strong  bond  with  many 
of  the  people  he  met  at  Carleton,  even  years 
after  he  left  the  university. 

"I  met  him  in  residence  on  7th  Glengarry," 
remembers  Lawry  Trevor-Deutsch,  BScHons/ 
78,  MSc/82.  "That  was  in  1 974  during  my  first 
year  there.  There's  a  bonding  process  that  goes 
on  in  res." 

That  bond  continued  even  up  until  Lewar's 
death  last  spring.  "He  was  really  a  part  of  every 
significant  event  in  my  life  since  I  met  him," 
Trevor-Deutsch  says,  noting  that  Lewar  was 
an  usher  at  his  wedding  and  helped  him  cel- 
ebrate all  of  his  special  milestone  birthdays. 


Lewar's  close  friends  describe  him  as  an 
outgoing,  fun-loving  man  who  lived  life  to  the 
fullest  and  had  a  certain  adventurous  streak. 

"He  was  a  gregarious,  outgoing  person.  He 
was  usually  one  of  the  first  up  in  the  morning 
and  the  last  to  bed,"  says  David  Lambe,  BA/77, 
another  of  Lewar's  former  residence  chums. 

"He  had  a  passion  for  the  unusual,"  agrees 
Trevor-Deutsch.  "He  liked  things  out  of  the 
ordinary  that  he  knew  not  everyone  could  do, 
like  taking  weekend  trips  to  London  (England). 
He  liked  having  fun." 

Many  of  Lewar's  Carleton  friendships  were 
cemented  during  those  exotic 
trips  abroad  to  Europe,  Asia  and 
the  Caribbean.  Cruising  down 
the  rivers  near  Bangkok  by 
longboat  and  dining  at  the  world- 
famous  floating  "Jumbo  Restau- 
rant" in  Hong  Kong  were  typical 
jaunts  that  Lewar  enjoyed  with 
his  friends. 

"He  was  always  adventurous 
with  restaurants,"  says  Lambe, 
who  went  to  Berlin  with  Lewar 
in  1 99 1 .  "He  had  staked  out  all 
the  best  restaurants  in  Berlin  be- 
fore he  even  got  there." 

Besides  travel,  Lewar's  other 
passions  included  boating  and 
"~~ airplanes.  "He  loved  Georgian 
Bay  and  he  loved  sunsets  there," 
Lambe  says  wistfully.  "He  could  look  up  in  the 
sky,  see  the  jet  stream  from  a  plane  and  tell  you 
where  it  was  coming  from  and  where  it  was 
going.  And  you'd  believe  him  because  he  stud- 
ied the  flight  schedules  and  knew  them  so  well." 

According  to  Trevor-Deutsch,  Lewar  was 
also  passionate  about  Carleton.  "Every  time 
there  was  a  reunion,  he  was  there." 

Lewar  was  shrewd  with  his  investments, 
Berton  says,  but  took  extra  special  care  with 
the  time  he  invested  in  his  relationships.  "He 
was  a  long-term  investor  and  his  friends  were 
a  long-term  investment  to  him." 

Friends  of  Richard  Lewar  are  invited  to  con- 
tribute to  the  scholarship  fund  established  in  his 
name  by  contacting  Donna  Warwick,  program 
officer,  scholarships  and  bursaries,  at  Carleton 
University.  She  can  be  reached  by  telephone 
at  (613)  520-2600  Ext.  8657  or  by  email  at 
donna  warwick@carleton.ca 
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LEADERSHIP 
GIFTS 

(Nov.  1996 -Nov.  1998) 

$5  million  and  above 

EricS.  Sprott 

$1  million  to  $4,999,999 

Corel  Corporation 
The  Estate  of  C.  Douglas  Blyth 

The  Estate  of  Charles  Cox 
The  Estate  of  Kathleen  C.  Carry 
Nortel  (Northern  Telecom) 
andTelelogiclnc. 
Students  of  Carleton  University 

$500,000  to  $999,999 

E.  Bower  Carty 
The  Estate  of  Richard  Lewar 
The  Maurice  Price  Foundation 

$100,000  to  $499,999 

Daniel  Edward  Aykroyd 
Bank  of  Montreal 
BankofNova  Scotia 
GrantA.  Bartlett 
Bell  Canada 
Canada  Trust 
Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce 
The  Harold  Crabtree  Foundation 
Donner  Canadian  Foundation 
Ross  A.  Hamlin 
Ontario  Hydro 
ImascoLtd. 
KPMG 
M.A.  Teall  Foundation 
Metis  Nation  of  Ontario 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Millennium  Gold  Corporation 
Bernard  Perrier 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Gordon  and  Mamie  Thorn 
Toronto  Dominion  Bank 
TransCanada  Pipelines 
The  W.  Garfield  Weston  Foundation 
The  Estate  of  Ann  E.  Whitmore 


$25,000  to  $99,999 

Anonymous  Friend 

The  Estates  of  Jack  and  Frances  Barwick 

J.  P.  Bickell  Foundation 

The  Estate  of  Alexander  Dayton 

The  CRB  Foundation 

Canada-Israel  Foundation  for  Academic 

Exchanges 

Canadian  Pacific  Charitable  Foundation 
Carleton  University  Academic  Staff  Association 
Cognoslnc. 

Donations  through  the  Community  Foun- 
dation of  Ottawa  Carleton 
Beaver  Foods  Limited 
GaryS.  Duck 

The  Estate  of  David  and  Rachel  Epstein 

The  Great  West  Life  Assurance  Company 

Gryphon  Investment  Counsel  Inc. 

BarryJ.  Hobin 

IBM  Canada  Ltd. 

The  Estate  of  Agnes  Ireland 

William  andjunejoe 

Margaret  Wade  Labarge 

Lafarge  Canada  Inc. 

The  Late  Paul  Larose 

Manulife  Financial 


Marriott  Corporation  of  Canada  Ltd . 
Max  Bell  Foundation 
The  Estate  of  Dr.  F.C.  Mohr 
The  Wesley  and  Mary  Nicol  Charitable  Foun- 
dation 

The  Estate  of  Donald  K.  Norrgard 

NOVACorporation 

The  Ottawa  Senators  Foundation 

Petro-Canadalnc. 

Phillips,  Hagar& North 

David  and  Sheila  Pollock 

Power  Corporation  of  Canada 

RBC  Dominion  Securities  Inc. 

Ranger  Oil  Ltd. 

Rio-Algom  Limited 

Chris  Riordon 

J .  Spruce  and  Marsha  Riordon 

Risk  &  Insurance  Management  Society  Inc. 

John E. Ruddy 

Stentor  Canadian  Network  Management 

Krishnan  Suthanthiran 

Taggart  Group  of  Companies 

Sony  of  Canada  Ltd. 

ZeevVered 

David  G.  Vice 

Graham  C.Walker 

Donald  R.  Wiles 


The  career  of  a  promising  student  can 
be  tremendously  influenced  by  the 
receipt  of  a  scholarship.  In  some  cases, 
it  can  mean  the  difference  between 
a  student  pursing  their  developing  in- 
tellectual interests  and  the  student 
having  to  get  a  job  to  help  pay  for 
their  education.  In  other  cases,  the 
scholarship  can  provide  a  terrific  boost 
to  a  student's  self-confidence  that 
encourages  them  to  chase  their 
dreams.  Donors  who  devote  their 
available  resources  to  establishing 
scholarships  give  life  to  their  dona- 
tion, j  j 

Graham  C.  Walker,  BScHons/70 
Professor  of  Biology, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston. 
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CHANCELLOR'S' 

CIRCLE 
($10,000  -  $24,999) 


Carl  H.  Amberg 
T.  Chris  Arnold 

Association  of  Professional  Engineers  of  Ontario 

The  Atkinson  Charitable  Foundation 

Regina  Elizabeth  Aulinskas 

David  K.  Bernhardt 

Maria  A.  Binney 

Bell  Canada  International  Inc. 

Anne  &  Bob  Bower 

The  Canada  Life  Assurance  Company 

Carleton  University  Faculty  Wives 

Carmel  Cini 

Donald  and  Joan  Climo 

Patricia  Cucman  and  Stanley  Munn 

Jonathan  Cunningham 

Douglas  Deruchie 

J.  Allan  Donaldson 

Dufresne  Piling  Company  ( I  967)  Ltd. 

Dupont  Canada  Inc. 

Claude  Edwards 

Engineers'  Wives  Association 

Footprint  Software  Inc. 

Patricia  Ann  Finn 

GasTops  Ltd. 

General  Electric  Canada  Inc. 

The  Late  Irwin  Gillespie 

H.  Bruce  Gordon 

Naomi  Jackson  Groves 

The  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  Foundation 

Husky  Injection  Molding  Systems  Ltd. 

IPSCO  Inc. 

Jhankar  Inc. 

Arthur  Kroeger 

Beverly  Krugel 

Ashok  Kumar 

Ruth  Lifeso 

Sheila  MacVicar 

jocelyn  Ghent  Mallett 

Paul  Mandl 

J.  Peter  McNaughton 

Gail  and  Ross  Mutton 

Anant  Nagpur 

National  Congress  of  Italian  Canadians 

Maureen  O'Neil 

The  Ottawa  Citizen 

Ottawa  Jewish  Community  Foundation 

Pratt  &  Whitney  Canada  Inc. 

Ricoh  Kyosan  Company  Ltd. 

Gordon  Robertson 

Thomas  K.  Rymes 

Salomon  Smith  &  Barney 

David  St.  Charles 

Staff  of  Development  and  Alumni  Services 

Slater  Steel  Inc. 

Tele-Direct  (Publications)  Inc. 

Telesat  Canada 

John  Usborne 

Varian  Canada  Inc. 

Wellington  Laboratories  Inc. 

Robert  Wightman 


The  Henry  Marshall  Tory  Society 

V'sion,  purpose,  and  leadership.  These  are  the  qualities  that  led  to  the  founding  of 
Carleton  University  more  than  55  years  ago.  In  the  dark  days  of  the  Second  World 
War,  Henry  Marshall  Tory  inspired  a  group  of  like-minded  Canadians  to  dream  of  a 
university  in  the  nation's  capital  that  would  provide  educational  opportunities  for  the  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  had  interrupted  their  lives  to  support  the  war  effort.  And  they 
succeeded.  Since  its  founding  in  1 942,  Carleton  University  has  continued  to  flourish  because 
of  the  dedication  and  generosity  of  a  growing  number  of  leaders  who  follow  in  Tory's  tradition. 
The  Henry  Marshall  Tory  Society  has  been  established  to  honour  individuals  whose  generous 
support  of  the  university  has  made  Carleton  one  of  the  foremost  teaching  and  research 
centres  in  Canada. 

Through  special  activities,  events,  and  publications  for  members  of  the  lory  Society,  we 
recognize  the  significance  of  their  leadership  and  commitment.  Members  are  invited  to 
participate  in  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  university,  where  they  can  meet  other 
leading  contributors  and  members  of  the  university  community  who  share  their  commitment 
to  Carleton. 


PRESIDENT'S 

CIRCLE 
($5,000  -  $9,999) 


Kurt  W.  Anders 
Ruth  M.  Bell 
Michael  Bell 
K.  Wayne  Brownlee 
Gerard  H.  Buss 
CAE  Inc. 

The  Canadian  Federation  of  University  Women 

Canadian  National 

The  Canadian  Olympic  Association 

Frank  Carter 

Gail  Cook-Bennett  and  Roy  F.  Bennett 

Ross  Cruikshank 

Frances  W.  Cutler 

The  Discovery  Channel 

Joseph  F.  Dlouhy 

Robert  Fairweather 

Robert  G.  Fisher 

Carol  Fleck 

Richard  Lyon  Fleming 

Dennis  Forcese 

Dale  R.  Galbraith 

Michel  Gaulin 

Geotest  Corporation 

William  C.  Graham 

Fred  Hagan 

Helen  H.  Holmes 

William  H.  Horan 

Martha  Hynna 

Inco  Limited 

Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronic  Engineering 
Elaine  Keillor 
Gail  M.  Larose 


Robert  J.  Laughton 

William  R.  G.  Lawlor 

Alan  J.  Leslie 

Shirley  A.  Lester 

Katherine  Livingstone 

Natalie  Luckyj 

Stuart  K.  MacDougall 

The  MATCH  International  Centre 

Peter  D.  McBride 

Carl  H.  McMillan 

Trina  McQueen 

The  T.  R.  Meighan  Foundation 

Paul  W.  Menzel 

Frederick  Michel 

Marchellus  Mindel 

W.  Garry  Murdock 

Michael  Gregory  Nash 

Ontario  Hydro  Electric  Commission 

The  Object  People 

Object  Technology  International  Inc. 

Ekow  J.  Otoo 

Ottawa  Muslim  Association 

Ian  Pringle 

Paul  Putinski 

John  D.  Redfern 

Denis  A.  Ross 

Royal  Trust 

Peter  Rudin  and  Dianne  Clark 

Herbert  Saravanmuttoo 

Ronald  Schofield 

David  L.  Sterritt 

Strong  Equipment  Corporation 

David  G.  Thomson 

William  M.  Tupper 

The  Vicbir  Family  Foundation 

Paul  R.  Weiss 

Robert  Wener 

Douglas  Wilson 

Sydney  F.  Wise 

Jean  L.  and  Richard  J.  Van  Loon 
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E.  Bower  Carty: 

Giving  back  to  his  community 


Edward  Bower  Carty 


It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
simple  assignment. 
Interview  Edward  Bower  Carty 
and  learn  about  his 
interesting  life — from  boy  scout  to 
benefactor. 
At  the  same  time,  I  was  to  find 

out  why  he  has  been  so 
generous  to  Carleton  University. 
The  first  two  parts  were  easy. 

By  Jane  Petrio'c,  BJ/86 


Bower  Carty  is  a  magnanimous  gentle- 
man who  welcomed  me  into  his 
home  and  shared  his  life  story.  But  the 
question  of  why  he  cares  so  much  about 
Carleton  University  is  still  a  bit  of  an  enigma. 
After  all,  no  Carty  has  ever  studied  there. 

Carty 's  roots  in  Ottawa  are  firmly  planted. 
On  his  mother's  side,  he's  a  fifth  generation 
Ottawan.  He  was  born,  raised  and  educated 
in  the  nation's  capital. 

Carty  left  Ottawa  for  Montreal  in  the  1 930s 
to  attend  McGill  University.  He  received  a 
bachelor  of  commerce  degree  in  1 939,  along 
with  the  chancellor's  gold  medal  for  econom- 
ics. 

From  there,  Carty  began  a  fulfilling,  35-year 
career  with  the  federal  civil  service,  working  at 
the  Foreign  Service  Exchange  Control  Board, 
the  Bank  of  Canada  and  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  (now  Statistics  Canada).  In  1 99 1 ,  he 
received  its  prestigious  award  in  career  excel- 
lence. 

While  clearly  proud  of  his  career,  Carty 's 
eyes  light  up  when  he  talks  about  his  "other 
job" —  the  one  he  has  been  committed  to  for 
almost  seventy  years.  It  began  when,  at  the 
age  of  nine,  he  joined  the  23rd  Unitarian 
Church  cub  pack  in  1928.  "To  a  considerable 
extent,  those  early  years  in  scouting  helped 
me  to  develop  the  set  of  values  which  have 
remained  with  me,"  recalls  Carty. 

Since  then,  he  has  been  involved  in  the 
scouting  movement  locally,  nationally  and  in- 
ternationally. Elected  chair  of  the  world  scout 
committee  in  1973,  he  has  participated  in 
events  in  Canada,  the  United  States  and  over- 
seas. "I  learned  a  great  deal  about  how  to,  and 
how  not  to,  lead  diverse  groups,"  says  Carty. 
"Experience  which  I  applied  back  home  in  both 
work  and  voluntary  situations." 

Other  philanthropic  activities  have  included 
support  of  numerous  cultural  groups,  the 
United  Way,  USC  Canada  and  the  Canadian 
Red  Cross. 

Now  80  years  of  age,  Carty  admits  he  is 
slowing  down  a  little.  He  spends  his  days  and 
evenings  visiting  and  dining  with  friends,  look- 
ing after  his  financial  affairs  and  supporting  arts 
and  cultural  events  in  the  capital. 

And  as  always,  he  is  still  giving  back  to  his 
community.  That  brings  us  to  Carleton. 

Carty 's  association  with  the  university  has 
been  a  long  one,  beginning  in  1 947  when  a 
friend  asked  for  a  contribution  to  Carleton  Col- 


lege. Carty  remembers  donating  a  modest 
amount  at  the  time.  "Since  then,  I've  contin- 
ued to  respond  when  asked,  and  sometimes 
when  not  asked,"  he  says. 

In  1957,  when  his  younger  brother  died, 
Carty's  mother  Kathleen  set  up  the  first  of  a 
number  of  bursaries  for  Carleton  students. 
New  bursaries  were  added  to  honour  his  fa- 
ther and  second  brother  upon  their  deaths. 
The  major  part  of  Carty's  ongoing  donations, 
and  a  large  portion  of  his  mother's  estate,  have 
all  been  directed  to  Carleton.  The  Carty  Chair 
has  recently  been  established  at  the  university 
in  addition  to  the  numerous  Carty  bursaries 
which  have  been  funded. 

He  says  that  the  Cartys  have  taken  the  view 
that  old  Ottawa  money  should  remain  in  Ot- 
tawa. "We  wanted  to  find  some  place  where 
something  useful  could  be  done  for  the  com- 
munity," Carty  explains.  "We  wanted  the  do- 
nations to  be  well  used." 

Although  he  never  attended  Carleton,  Carty 
has  always  been  involved,  attending  plays,  con- 
certs and  public  lectures  on  campus.  In  1 970, 
he  was  invited  to  join  the  associates  of  Carleton 
University  and  in  1 993  he  became  a  member 
of  the  chancellor's  circle  of  the  H.M.  Tory  Soci- 
ety. 

Carleton  University  president  Richard  Van 
Loon  says,  "Bower  Carty  takes  great  interest  in 
new  programs  we  develop  and  in  the  direc- 
tion we  are  taking.  We  are  pleased  that  his 
enthusiastic  support  for  the  university  has  con- 
tinued throughout  this  important  phase  of 
Carleton's  growth." 

Two  years  ago,  Carty  received  what  he  re- 
fers to  as  one  of  his  greatest  honours,  an  hon- 
orary doctor  of  laws  degree  from  Carleton.  At 
the  convocation,  friend  and  former  colleague, 
T.K.  Rymes,  had  the  honour  of  presenting 
Carty's  nomination  to  the  chancellor.  "One  of 
the  things  that  has  pleased  me  the  most  in  my 
life  are  the  comments  that  Rymes  made,"  says 
Carty. 

Rymes  described  Carty  as  "a  model  civil  serv- 
ant, professional  in  his  research  and  unflinching 
in  his  advice  to  his  superiors  and  the  govern- 
ment, unfailingly  courteous  and  encouraging  to 
his  younger  colleagues,  unassuming  and  self- 
effacing  and  absolutely  incorruptible  in  every 
sense  of  the  selfless,  faithful  and  obedient  pub- 
lic service.  He  is  one  for  whom  the  Canadian 
civil  service  is  justly  famed.  There  are  indeed 
few  like  Bower  Carty." 
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GOVERNOR'S 

CIRCLE 
($2,500-$4,999) 

Mary  Donahue  Adams 
African  Students'  Association 
Margaret  M.  Arkell 
Andrei  V.  Artemev 
Avm  E.  Bennett 
Leslie  C.  Boughner 
Margaret  E.  Bower 
Neil  B.  Bregman 
Ada  M.  Broadbridge 

C.  Elizabeth  Brown 
J.  Hugh  Brownlee 
Marc  J.  Brule 
CAL  Corporation 

Cadence  Design  Systems  Canada  Ltd. 

D.  Bruce  Cameron 
Canadian  Wildlife  Foundation 
Richard  L.  Carson 

Annie  and  Afred  Chan 

Chong  Chan 

Stanley  Conley 

Susan  M.  Conrad 

James  Cosh 

Jacques  Couture 

George  A.  Cowley 

Robert  J.  Crutchley 

Edward  G.  Crysler 

John  B.  Dale 

Davis  Engineering  Ltd. 

Derek  De  Leon 

Margaret  Delicate 

Carole  E.  Dence   

DEAN'S  ^ 
CIRCLE  ' 
($l,500-$2,499)i 

G.  Stuart  Adam 

N.L.  Adamson 

Elly  Alboim 

George  Anderson 

John  W.  ApSimon 

A.  Charles  Baillie 

Donald  A.  Beecher 

Madhu  Bhawnani 

Malcolm  Bibby 

Roger  W.  Blockley 

Aan  Bolster 

Jean-Guy  Boutin 

Robert  and  Patricia  Bycraft 

CHEZ-FM  Inc. 

Canadian  Corporate  News  Inc. 

James  Carleton 

Robert  Carnegie 

Richard  Carson 

Curtis  John  Casey 

Rick  Cuff 

G.  Lynn  Collins 

Leslie  A.  Copley 


Marilyn  E.  Dolenko 
Andrew  James  Donovan 
Martin  and  Susan  Doyle 
Stephen  Dube 
Bela  I.  Egyed 

Eta-Rho  Chapter  Sigma  Phi  Fraternity 
David  Evans 

Federation  of  Chinese  Canadian  Professionals 

J.  Stephen  Ferris 

Frantisek  Fiala 

Stephen  J.  Fretwell 

Susan  I.  Gamble 

Gendis  Inc. 

Mark  C.  Giberson 

Jane  Gilbert 

Aan  M.  Gillmor 

G.  Fred  Goodwin 

Aison  J.  Hall 

J.  Darrell  Herauf 

Karen  and  Richard  Herring 

John  C.  Hughson 

G.  Norman  Hillmer 

Ingersoll-Rand  Canada  Inc. 

JWI  Limited 

Barbara  and  John  Jackson 
Boguslaw  Jan  Jarosz 
Alan  J.  Jette 
Peter  Johansen 

Karson  Kartage  &  Konstruction 
Ted  Katz 
Ata  M.  Khan 

W.  D.  Laflamme  Limited 

David  T.  Lau 

G.  Cheng  Chi  Lin 

Margaret  Jean  Livingstone 

Helen  McCrea  Peacock  Foundation 

Donald  MacDonald 

Rosella  M.  MacNeil 

MacDonald  Club  Inc. 

Michael  Makin 

Maria  McClintock 

Kenneth  McGillivray 


Gordon  S.  Couse 
John  L.  Crabb 

Gregory  and  Rosemarie  Crossett 

Richard  Csabi 

T.  Brettel  Dawson 

Martin  De  Leeuw 

Deloitte  &  Touche 

Delta  Media  Inc. 

Madeleine  Dion  Stout 

Christopher  T.  Dornan 

Mary  Jane  Edwards 

Bruce  S.  Elliott 

Robin  H.  Farquhar 

John  A.  Forbes 

E.  Martin  Foss 

William  J.  Fox 

Barb  Freeman 

Fulcrum  Technologies  Inc. 

Hugh  C.  Gillam 

Peter  E.  Glandon 

Susan  M.  Gottheil 

Edward  B.  Greenspon  and  Janice  Neil 

Christina  A.  Hannah 

D.  R.  Harley  Consultants  Ltd. 

Sara  Jane  Henry 

Jacquie  Hurst  &  David  Sawrey 

Institute  of  Particle  Physics 

Bill  Jones 

J.  Kananian 


Maureen  G.  McLean 
Kenneth  C.  McMartm 
Paul  W.  Menzel 
Lionel  Metrick 
J.  Alex  Milburn 
Maureen  Molot 
Hartland  de  M.  Molson 
Linda  Muller 
Catherine  J.  Murray 
Warren  C.  E.  Nethercote 
The  New  Democrats 
Northwood  Geoscience  Ltd. 
Edward  B.  O'Connor 
Patrick  E.  O'Reilly 
ObjecTime  Ltd. 

Ontario  Association  of  Architects 

Patrick  W.  T.  Oswald 

Susan  L.  Painter 

Nicolas  G.  Papadopoulos 

Zuzana  M.  Pick 

Deidre  Piper 

William  J.  Rainbird 

Carolyn  Richer 

Ritual  of  the  Calling  of  an  Engineer 
Rolls  Royce  North  America  Inc. 
Ian  R.  Seymour 
Steen  Splander 
Tom  A.  Skinner 
John  B.  Spicer 

Standard  Broadcasting  Corporation  Ltd. 

Ian  P.  Stauffer 

James  Steele 

Mosur  K.  Sundaresan 

TAL  Investment  Counsel  Ltd. 

James  G.  Taylor 

Wilson  J.  Thurlow 

A.  Trevor  Tolley 

Glen  Toner 

Sandra  McSheffrey  and  Timothy  Wehrle 
Bertha  Wilson 
Mark  Woods 
YTV  Canada  Inc. 


Joyce  M.  Kennedy 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Nepean 
Elizabeth  R.  Knight 
Paul  C.  Johns 
Ross  Laver 

Leonard  and  Linda  Librande 
Marilyn  A.  Lindsay 
G.  Ross  Love 
Samy  A.  Mahmoud 
Allan  M.  Maslove 
Jacques  Maurice 
J.  Moyra  McDill 
Lawrence  T.  R.  McDonald 
Michael  McGlynn 
Mary  M.  McGuire 
Kitty  McKinsey 
Kevin  D.  McNeilly 
B.  Dean  Mellway 
Gayle  A.  Morris 

The  National  Council  of  Women  of  Canada 

Bill  H.  Neville 

E.  Ann  Newton 

The  North-South  Institute 

The  Ottawa-Carleton  Board  of  Trade 

Susan  L.  Painter 

David  Paton 

Roger  Phillips 

Daniel  B.  Pottier 

Timothy  Pychyl 
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Carol  A.L.  Racine 
Robert  W.  Richardson 
Sharon  M.  Richardson 
Dorothy  Rogers 
Herman  and  Zelda  Roodman 
Truda  Rosenberg 

The  Royal  Commonwealth  Society 
Helen  D.  Saravanamuttoo 
Francesco  Scolozzi 
Joanne  M.  Sevigny 
Beth  Shepherd 
Ronald  Shigeishi 
Keith  H.  Sjogren 
Colleen  Slater-Smith 
Spar  Aerospace  Ltd. 
Ian  Stacey 
J.  Tim  Sullivan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Sunohara 
James  S.  Tassie 
J.  Kenneth  Torrance 
Jim  Watson 
Peter  J.S.  Watson 
Duncan  R.  Watt 
Ikuko  Hirayoshi  Webster 
Jodi  White 

Darlene  &  Roger  Wight 
Douglas  J.  Wurtele 
Wendy  Wynne-Jones 

Carleton  Circle^ 

(Substantial  gifts-in-kind)1 

Isabel  Bayley 
Ruth  M.  Bell 
Leo  Bortolotti 
Perry  Bortolotti 
Edgar  A.  Collard 
Conboy  Lighting  Designs 
DEW  Engineering  and  Development  Ltd. 
John  Dolson 
Electrohome  Ltd. 
Maxwell  Henderson 
Colin  Hurman 
Judith  Hurman 

International  Datashare  Corporation 
Constance  Jones 
Jan  Ladiges 
Christine  Nelles 
Gunter  and  Judith  Nolte 
Sony  of  Canada  Ltd. 
Priscilla  Tyler  and  Maree  Brooks 


Named  scholarships  and  bursaries 

Establishing  a  named  student  award  at  Carleton  is  a  wonderful  way  to  commemorate  a 
special  event  in  your  family.  A  scholarship  or  bursary  can  create  a  lasting  memory  of  a 
milestone  birthday,  anniversary,  birth  of  a  child,  or  a  retirement — or  it  can  be  a  lasting 
tribute  in  the  name  of  a  deceased  loved  one.  Usually  an  attachment  to  Carleton  or  a  love  of 
learning  prompts  these  endeavours. 

'All  it  takes  is  a  phone  call,"  says  Donna  Warwick,  program  officer,  scholarships  and  bursaries. 
'As  soon  as  a  donor  expresses  interest  in  establishing  an  award,  I  can  work  with  them  to  ensure 
that  their  wishes  are  met.  Carleton  has  a  practice  of  being  flexible  in  encouraging  the  establish- 
ment of  student  awards  that  are  momentous  to  the  donor,  meaningful  to  the  students  and  useful 
to  the  university." 

Following  is  a  list  of  named  awards  created  at  Carleton  University 
by  individuals  or  corporations  between  1 996  and  1998. 

African  Student's  Association  Bursary;  African  Student's  Association  ♦Agnes  Godard  and  Hector  Perrier 
Memorial  Fund;  Bernard  Perrier  ♦Carl  Amberg  Fund  for  International  Students;  Carl  Amberg  ♦  Bay  Street 
Challenge  Award  for  Excellence  in  Information  Systems;  Bay  Street  Challenge  Award  for  Excellence  in 
International  Business;  Bay  Street  Challenge  Award  for  Excellence  in  Securities;  Anonymous  ♦John  Bird 
Memorial  Scholarship;  Estate  of  Senator  Florence  Bird  ♦Elissa  Gail  Bonder  Scholarship  in  Journalism;Ted 
Bonder  ♦The  Building  Envelope  Council  Ottawa  Region  Award;  The  Building  Envelope  Council  ♦Canadian 
Corporate  News  Scholarship  in  Journalism;  Canadian  Corporate  News  Inc.  ♦  Chipworks  Award; 
Chipworks»Odette  Condemine  Scholarship  in  French  Canadian  Literature;  Odette  Condemme  ♦Director's 
Award  in  Environmetal  Science;  Peter  Kruus  ♦Josef  Dlouhy  Memorial  Scholarship  in  Chemistry;  Joseph 
Dlouhy,  PhD/76  ♦Gary  S.  Duck  Scholarship;  Gary  S.  Duck,  BscHons/76  ♦The  George  Edgerton  and  Nellie 
Erskin  Cox  Scholarship;  Estate  of  Charles  Cox  *E.  Norman  Smith  Memorial  Award;  Delta  Media  Inc. 

♦  Ratcliffe  Memorial  Bursary,  Frank  Ratcliff;  ♦  Canadian  Olympic  Association  Geography  Emergency 
Assistance  Fund;  David  Bennett  ♦Murray  Goldblatt  Master  of  Journalism  Scholarship,  Murray  Goldblatt 
Memorial  Scholarship;  Estate  of  Murray  Goldblatt  ♦Marissa  Ann  Golini  Memorial  Scholarship  in  Journalism; 
Alfio  and  Esther  Golini  &  Standard  Radio  Inc.  (The  Bear)  ♦D.  R.  Harley  Consultants  Limited  Bursary;  Harley 
Consultants  Limited  ♦Kalmen  Kaplansky  Scholarship  in  Social  and  Economic  Rights;  Esther  Kaplansky  ♦). 
Graham  MacDonald  Bursary  in  Earth  Sciences;  Family  of  J.  Graham  MacDonald  ♦W.P.  MacDonald 
Memorial  Scholarship  in  Accounting;  Family  of  W.P.  MacDonald  ♦  Harold  A.  Morrison  Fellowship; 
Anonymous  Donors  ♦  Luigi  Mion  Scholarship  in  Engineering;  Luigi  Mion  ♦  Molecular  Recognition  and 
Inclusion  Scholarship;  Organizing  Committee  of  the  8th  International  Symposium  on  Molecular  Recognition 
and  Inclusion  ♦  Mr.  Submarine  Scholarship;  Mr.  Submarine  Ltd.  ♦Jayashree  A.  Nagpur  Memorial  Bursary; 
Anant  Nagpur  ♦Lakshman  Murthy  Nagpur  Memorial  Bursary;  Saroja  Nagpur  ♦Ottawa  Film  Society 
Scholarship  for  Film  Studies;  Ottawa  Film  Society /Cine-club  d'Ottawa  ♦Pratt  &  Whitney  Canada 
Undergraduate  Scholarship,  Pratt  &  Whitney  Canada  Graduate  Scholarship;  Pratt  &  Whitney  Canada  Inc. 

♦  Riordon  Scholarship;  The  Riordon  Family  ♦CCRIMS  Bursary;  Canadian  Capital  Region  Chapter  of  RIMS 
♦Imam  Tawfiq  Shaheen  Memorial  Scholarship;  Ottawa  Muslim  Association  ♦United  Empire  Loyalists' 
Association  Award;  The  United  Empire  Loyalists'  Association-Sir  Guy  Carleton  Branch  ♦The  Norma  E. 
Walmsley  Award;  MATCH  International  Centre  ♦Margaret  Biehn  Walker  Summer  Fellowship;  Graham 
Walker  ♦Don  Wiles  Scholarship  in  Environmental  Science;  Don  Wiles  ♦Alice  E.  Wilson  F.R.S.C.  Scholarship 
in  Geoscience;  Canadian  Federation  of  University  Women/Ottawa  World  War  II  RCAF  Radar  Veteran's 
Scholarship;  Philip  Campbell. 


Legacy  Circle 

(Major  planned  gifts) 


E.  Bower  Carty 
Carmen  Desbarats 
Andrew  James  Donovan 
Jan  Drent 
Jack  Galbraith 
Danielle  Kavanaugh 
Duncan  McDowall 
Bert  and  Mona  Patterson 
Gordon  Robertson 
Truda  Rosenberg 
Robert  Searle 
Bhagwandas  Shah 
Wmgate  Snaith 
Sydney  Wise 


Leaving  behind  a  legacy 

Major  bequests  totalling  $3.4  million  have  been  received  in  the  past  year  by  individu- 
als who  wanted  to  establish  a  meaningful  legacy  to  Carleton.  A  planned  gift  is 
usually  a  gift  of  capital,  often  in  the  form  of  a  bequest,  a  gift  of  life  insurance,  or  a 
transfer  of  financial  or  physical  assets. 

People  often  think  that  only  the  very  wealthy  have  an  "estate."  That  is  not  true.  Almost 
everyone  has  something  that  they  want  to  pass  on  to  their  families  and  loved  ones.  For  many 
people,  leaving  a  legacy  is  their  way  of  continuing  the  commitment  and  contribution  they 
made  to  Carleton  during  their  lifetime. 

Planned  gifts  can  range  in  size  from  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  several  million  dollars. 
Whatever  the  purpose  or  amount,  donors  know  that  Carleton  University  will  always  have 
future  needs  that  they  can  help  meet  through  their  foresight  and  generosity — by  making  a 
planned  gift. 
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Memorial  scholarship  pays  tribute 
to  an  accomplished  engineer 


By  Nancy  Lewis 


Since  his  childhood,  Carleton  graduate 
Gabriel  Warshaw  had  aspired  to  a  ca- 
reer in  engineering  technology.  When  a 
rare  form  of  cancer  cut  his  life  short  this  past 
August,  his  parents  vowed  to  keep  their  son's 
dream  alive  by  creating  an  endowed  graduate 
scholarship  at  Carleton  University. 

Thanks  to  a  generous  influx  of  support  from 
Gabriel's  immediate  family,  professional  col- 
leagues, friends  and  his  former  partners  at 
Routes  Inc.,  an  endowed  scholarship  fund  has 
been  created  in  perpetuity  at  the  university. 
The  $  1 ,000  Gabriel  Warshaw  Memorial  Schol- 
arship will  be  awarded  annually,  starting  in  the 
fall  of  1 999,  to  a  Carleton  student  of  outstand- 
ing performance  studying  for  a  graduate  de- 
gree in  either  the  department  of  systems  and 
computer  engineering  or  the  institute  for  me- 
chanical and  aerospace  engineering. 

"I  wanted  to  set  up  a  scholarship  in  honour 
and  memory  of  Gabriel  in  the  hopes  that  the 
recipient  would  benefit  from  it  and  carry  on  in 
his  field,"  says  his  father  Len  Warshaw. 

Gabriel,  MEng/90,  PhD/94  (engineering), 
was  diagnosed  in  November,  1 997,  with  me- 
sothelioma, a  rare  form  of  cancer  that  attacks 
the  lining  of  the  lungs.  He  was  ill  for  several 
months  before  he  died  on  August  1 4,  1 998,  at 
the  age  of  38. 

Prior  to  his  illness,  Gabriel  was  active  in 
ground-breaking  research  for  Canadian  and 
international  space  programs  as  a  partner  of 


Routes  Inc.,  an  Ottawa  aerospace  engineer- 
ing firm.  He  recently  designed  and  built  the 
MIM  platform,  an  advanced  piece  of  aerospace 
equipment  used  last  spring  in  experiments  on 
board  the  Columbia  space  shuttle. 

The  Gabriel  Warshaw  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship is  unique  in  that  it  will  be  awarded  on 
merit  to  a  student  who  aspires  to  a  career  in 
the  peaceful  and  environmentally  respectful  ap- 
plications of  the  engineering  disciplines. 

"Gabriel  was  very  conscientious  about  these 
things,"  his  father  says.  "He  always  felt  that  he 
was  pushing  the  frontiers  of  civilization.  He  al- 
ways admired  the  power  of  technology  as  long 
as  it  was  used  for  non-violent  means." 

Gabriel's  fascination  with  engineering  be- 
gan long  before  he  entered  university.  Accord- 
ing to  his  parents,  "when  he  was  five  years  old 
he  used  to  draw  little  machines.  He  was  the 
sort  of  person  who  always  had  to  know  how 
things  worked.  We  knew  even  then  that  he'd 
become  an  engineer." 

After  graduating  from  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  with  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree,  Gabriel  worked  for  approximately  eight 
years  at  CAL  Corporation  in  Ottawa.  He  con- 
tinued his  academic  career  on  scholarship  at 
Carleton  where  he  received  both  his  masters 
and  doctoral  degrees  in  engineering. 

Gabriel  leaves  behind  his  wife  of  eight  years 
and  fellow  Carleton  graduate,  Wendy  Klein, 
MEng/93,  their  daughter  Haley,  age  five,  and 


Gabriel  Warshaw,  1960—1998 


two-year  old  Daniel. 

"Gabby  leaves  his  two  main  legacies,"  says 
his  father  Len.  "One  is  his  children  and  the 
other  is  his  work.  We're  committed  to  sup- 
porting those  legacies." 

Donations  to  the  Gabriel  Warshaw  Memo- 
rial Scholarship  can  be  made  by  contacting 
Donna  Warwick  in  the  department  of  devel- 
opment and  alumni  services  by  telephone  at 
(613)  520-2600  Ext.  8657  or  by  email  at 
donna  warwick@carleton,ca 


Carleton  president  Richard  Van  Loon,  centre,  along  with  other  members  of 
the  university's  faculty  and  administration,  hosted  two  separate  receptions 
last  fall  to  recognize  the  students  who  entered  Carleton  on  scholarship  in 
1 998.  Carleton  is  earning  a  reputation  for  offering  scholarships  on  a  large 
scale.  In  addition  to  entrance  scholarships  automatically  offered  to  high 
school  students  with  high  averages,  Carleton  also  offers  up  to  10  chancel- 
lor's scholarships  each  year.  Valued  at  $20,000  over  four  years,  the  prestig- 
ious scholarships  focus  on  academic  performance  and  extra-curricular 
activities.  Last  year,  Carleton  offered  a  total  of  938  entrance  scholarships. 
By  offering  substantial  awards  to  students  of  a  high  academic  standing, 
Carleton  attracts  more  students  of  scholastic  excellence.  President  Van 
Loon  addressed  the  scholarship  recipients  and  remarked  on  the  academic 
growth  of  Carleton.  "Over  40  percent  of  Carleton  students  have  averages 
over  80  percent.  That  puts  Carleton  in  the  upper  middle  of  Ontario 
universities,  "he  said. 
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Supporting  scholarships  at  Carleton  is  a  family  affair 


(  y  pr  uce  Riordon's  colleagues  know  that  he 
never  misses  a  chance  to  praise  Carleton. 
W^>J"lt's  a  first-rate  university  with  excellent 
programs  and  highly  knowledgeable  faculty 
mei  nbers  who  really  care  about  their  students," 
he  says.  "I've  been  fortunate  to  have  been  part 
of  the  university's  development,  and  I  value 
the  friends  I  have  made  here." 

Riordoi  i  has  been  active  at  Carleton  for  more 
thai  i  30  yeai  s.  Starting  as  a  sessional  lecturer  in 
the  faculty  of  engineering,  he  rose  through  the 
ranks  to  became  a  departmental  chair,  then 
dean  of  engineering  and  finally  vice-president 
(finance  and  administration).  He  is  currently  on 


administrative  leave  from  his  posi- 
tion as  professor  in  the  department 
of  systems  and  computer  engi- 
neering. 

Though  few  people  are  aware 
of  it,  Riordon  is  also  a  former 
Carleton  student.  While  working 
as  a  researcher  at  the  National 
Research  Council  in  the  1 960s,  he 
took  a  course  in  medieval  history 
from  the  late  Professor  Desmond 
Bowen. 

Other  members  of  Riordon's 
family  have  studied  at  Carleton  as 


A  plaque  was  presented  to  professor  Herb  Saravanamuttoo  (centre)  at  a  retirement  party  held  in  his  honour  at  the  Carleton 
University  Art  Gallery  in  September.  From  left  to  right  are:  Dianne  Galus,  Malcolm  Saravanamuttoo,  Neil  Saravanamuttoo, 
(Herb),  his  wife  Helen,  Colleen  Walsh  and  Colin  Saravanamuttoo. 

Family,  friends  and  colleagues 
rally  to  support  retiring  prof 

Retired  Professor  Herb  Saravanamuttoo  and  his  son,  Neil,  are  making  a  lasting 
contribution  to  Carleton  University  by  establishing  a  scholarship  in  the  professor's 
name. 

Saravanamuttoo,  65,  retired  this  summer  from  the  department  of  mechanical  and 
aerospace  engineering  after  28  years  of  service  to  the  university.  As  a  tribute  to  Saravanamuttoo's 
work  at  the  university,  family,  former  students  and  colleagues  have  already  donated  more  than 
$4 1 ,000  to  the  scholarship  and  the  fundraising  drive  continues. 

"We  wanted  to  give  something  back  to  the  university,"  says  Saravanamuttoo's  youngest  son 
Neil,  BAHons/9 1 ,  who  spearheaded  the  family  fundraising  venture.  "The  university  has  been 
good  to  us." 

With  help  from  Bert  Bell,  chair  of  Carleton's  mechanical  and  aerospace  engineering  de- 
partment ,  Neil  worked  with  other  members  of  his  family — all  Carleton  alumni — his  mother 
Helen,  BAHons/79,  MSW/81,  his  brothers  Colin,  BEng/87,  and  Malcolm,  BAHons/89,  his 
sisters-in-law  Colleen  Walsh,  BA/90,  and  Dianne  Galus,  MPA/98,  to  raise  the  money  for  the 
scholarship.  "I'm  a  Carleton  grad  myself  as  is  everyone  else  in  my  family.  We  were  all  in- 
volved," says  Neil.  "There  was  also  a  lot  of  support  from  former  students  who  passed  on  the 
message  to  others  via  email.  " 

The  scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  an  outstanding  undergraduate  in  mechanical  and 
aerospace  engineering  who  demonstrates  leadership  skills.  The  first  set  of  awards  will  be 
given  in  the  1 999  academic  year. 


From  left  to  right:  Chris  Riordon,  Eleanor  O'Connor,  Peter  O'Connor,  Spruce 
Riordon,  Marsha  Riordon,  Amy  Jarrette  and  Stuart  Jarrette 


well.  Marsha,  his  wife,  CTESL/82,  and  children 
Chris,  BEng/89,  Eleanor  (O'Connor),  BEng/ 
95,  and  Amy  (Jarrette),  BJ/94,  all  appreciate 
the  excellent  education  Carleton  University  has 
provided. 

So  that  others  may  similarly  benefit  from 
Carleton,  the  family  has  pledged  its  support  to 
the  endowment  of  an  undergraduate  entrance 
scholarship.  The  first  donation  was  made  in 
1 997,  with  further  contributions  following  this 
year. 

Initially,  the  idea  was  to  offer  an  unrestricted 
entrance  scholarship.  However,  to  allow 
Carleton  to  take  advantage  of  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment's Access  to  Opportunities  Program — 
whereby  the  government  will  match  high-tech- 
nology-related donations — the  Riordon  Schol- 
arship will  be  awarded  annually,  beginning  in 
the  fall  of  1 999,  to  an  outstanding  student  en- 
tering an  engineering  program  at  Carleton. 

The  Riordons  do  not  wish  to  focus  attention 
on  their  financial  contributions.  Instead,  they 
wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  alumni 
giving,  regardless  of  the  amount.  They  believe 
graduates  should  support  their  university. 

"I  don't  think  I  could  have  afforded  to  go  to 
university  without  scholarships,"  says  Riordon. 
"Everyone  in  this  family  has  been  helped  by 
one  at  some  point." 

"It's  important  to  share,"  Marsha  adds. 

"Having  benefitted  both  as  a  graduate  and 
through  hiring  other  graduates,  I'm  glad  to  con- 
tribute," Chris  comments.  "I'm  sure  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  high-technology  compa- 
nies, particularly  systems  '89  graduates,  feel  the 
same  way.  I  would  encourage  them  to  see 
what  they  and/or  their  companies  can  do  to 
fund  scholarships  or  help  in  other  ways." 

Carleton  has  always  been  fortunate  in  the 
support  shown  by  graduates  and  friends,  and 
the  Riordon  gift  is  simply  part  of  the  Carleton 
tradition. 
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Every  dollar 
counts 

Admittedly,  an  individual  donation  of $25  may 
not  seem  significant.  But  when  members  of 
the  Carleton  community  join  together,  those 
modest  gifts  can  add  up  to  an  important  en- 
dowment. All  it  takes  is  one  person  to  take  the 
lead  and  others  are  sure  to  follow.  Carleton 
University  has  been  the  benefactor  of  many 
individuals  who  have  pooled  their  resources  to 
establish  a  scholarship  or  bursary  to  honour  a 
family  member,  friend  or  colleague.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of named  awards  established  by 
groups  between  1996  and  1998,  and  the 
names  of  those  who  contributed. 

Bill  Fraser  Memorial  Bursary 

♦  Carman  Bickerton  ♦Andre  Elbaz  ♦David  Farr 
♦Frantisek  Fiala  ♦Patricia  Finn  ♦Patrick  Hill  ♦Ross 
Love  ♦Randal  Marlin  ♦Alan  McLay  ♦Ernst 
Oppenheimer  ♦Mary  O'Brien  ♦Naomi  Roberts 
♦Lawrence  Read  ♦Thomas  Rymes  ♦Barbara  Sudall, 
BA/78  ♦Mosur  Sundaresan  ♦James  Tassie  ♦Jill 
Vickers,  BAHons/65  ♦  Brigitte  Vincent-Smith 
♦Donald  Wiles  ♦Peter  Williams  ♦Gurli  Woods 

♦  Douglas  Wurtele 

Elinor  J.  Burwell  Fund 

Estate  of  Elinor  Burwell  ♦Wallace  Beaton  ♦David 
Bernhardt  ♦J.M.  Conway  ♦Toby  Gelfand  ♦Deborah 
Gorham  ♦  Robert  Hoge  ♦  Meredith  Kimball 
♦Chandler  and  Linda  Klotz  ♦Mary  Lennox^Helen 
Levine  ♦Hilda  McGillivray  ♦Halina  Mosichuk-Hanas, 
BA/68  ♦Barbara  Panagapka,  BA/65,  MA/67 
♦Heather  Pigden,  BA/74  ♦Use  Ramville-Sommerfeld 
♦Ann  Squires  ♦Katherine  Veale  ♦Isabel  Waterbury 
♦Jackie  Whiffen  ♦Xerox  Canada  Inc. 

W.H.  Cook  Memorial  Scholarship  in  Science 

Ina  Cook  ♦Nancy  Cook  Johnson  and  Geoff  Mace 
♦Gail  Cook-Bennett  and  Roy.  F.  Bennett  ♦D.  Glenn 
Cook  ♦Geoffrey  and  Catherine  Anderson  ♦J.M. 
Bernard  ♦  David  and  Dorothy  Burrard  Smith 
♦Marjone  Bruce  ♦Burke-Robertson  Barristers  and 
Solicitors  ♦Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Edgecombe  ♦Gerhard 
Herzberg,  P.C,  C.C  ♦Paul  Gorham  ♦Allyn  Heyes 
♦Marjorie  Ignatieff  ♦Bob  and  Brenda  Learmonth 
♦Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Lusena  ♦Manulife  Financial 
♦James  Neelin  ♦Gustav  Osberg  ♦Petro-Canada 
Inc.  ♦Ira  Puddington  ♦Olive  Ralph  ♦Keith  and  Sheila 
Seaman  ♦Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Sherwood  ♦Sybase 
Canada  Ltd.  ♦Lauretta  Thistle  ♦Jeannie  Thomas 
♦John  and  Evelyn  Thomson  ♦Alice  Weddall. 

Anne  Donaldson  Memorial  Award 

Glebe  Report  Association  ♦CS.  Amundson  ♦Sheila 
Brascoupe-Pocock  ♦T/A  Britton's  ♦Elizabeth  Cleary 
♦Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ellis  ♦William  and  Josephine 
Green  ♦Antonio  Gualtieri  ♦V.J.  and  Barbara  Law- 
rence ♦J.R.  MacKenzie  ♦Randal  Marlin  ♦Diane 
Mclntyre  ♦New  York  Community  Trust  ♦Gene 
Roger  ♦Penny  Sanger  ♦Keith  &  Elva  Staples  ♦Ian  and 
Susan  Thomson  ♦Jim  Watson  ♦Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Whitten  ♦Wing  Construction  Engineering 
♦George  Wright  ♦Donald  Yeomans. 

Dan  Frazer  Memorial  Bursary 

Ann  Dale  ♦Thurlow  Frazer  ♦Valerie  Behan-Pelletier 


♦  Paula  Brennan  ♦Brook  Lake  Camp  ♦David  Brown 

♦  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Brown  ♦Stuart  and  Dorothy 
Brown  ♦Michael  Caron  ♦  Linda Charbonneau  ♦Lucie 
Chartrand  ♦Jee  Chu  ♦Julie  Cipriani,  BA/70  ♦Ashton 
and  Joan  Dale  ♦Jennifer  Deacon  ♦Ernest  and  Janet 
Demarbiex  ♦  Reg  and  Jean  Dowser  ♦John 
Duckworth  ♦Anne  Fouillard  ♦Hazel  Hastie  ♦Ida 
Henderson,  BA/66,  BAHons/79  ♦Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stan  Joyce  ♦Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Kuntz  ♦Alex  Laidlaw 
Housing  Co-op  Inc.  ♦Bess  Lauzon  ♦Alison  Lee  ♦ 
Gail  Lynch,  MA/89  ♦Grace  MacAdam  ♦Phyllis 
Mitchell,  BA/74  ♦  Dan  and  Jean  Montgomery 
♦Christopher  Paul  ♦Leone  Pippard  ♦Gail  Pitkethly 
♦James  Pritchard,  BA/94  ♦Daniel  Roseman 
♦Emerson  and  Patricia  Steenberg,  BA/73,  MA/88 
♦Debra  Tompkins-Caron  ♦JillVaughan  ♦JoanVoller 
♦Betty  Williams. 

Carl  Gillis  Memorial  Bursary 

Manuel  Arango,  MA/9 1  ♦Geordie  Adams,  BA/89 
♦Kelly  Beaton,  MA/93  ♦Reena  Bhatt,  BCom/ 
9  I  ♦Margaret  Bmns  ♦Heather  Bradley,  BA/8  I , 
BAHons/82  ♦Cape  Breton  Development  Corpo- 
ration ♦Capital  Capers  Club  ♦Carleton  University 
Students'  Association  ♦Derek  Carlisle  ♦Michael 
Colledge,  BA/86  ♦Lynn  Collins  ♦Nancy  DeAngelis, 
BPA/88,  MA/90Bryde  Desroches  ♦Sarah  Dover 

♦  Brent  Dowdall,  BJ/95  ♦  Leo  Doyle,  MA/ 

91  ♦Katharine  Anne  Evans  ♦Jay  Flesher,  BA/86  ♦ 
Darcy  Fraser  ♦Heather  Fraser,  BJ/92  ♦Tracy  Free- 
man ♦Alfonso  Gagliano  ♦Jessica  Gibbs  ♦Rupert 
Gordon,  BAHons/93  ♦Susan  Gotthiel  ♦The  Gov- 
ernment Business  Consulting  Group  Inc.  ♦Jennifer 
Hartley  ♦James  Heath,  BJ/96  ♦Lisa  Isaac  ♦P.D. 
Jackson  ♦Michael  Kaczorowski  ♦Max  Keeping  ♦Petra 
Kuret,  BAHons/93  ♦Marc  Laframboise,  BA/77 

♦  Michael  Langill,  BA/76  ♦Miranda  Lawrence,  BA/ 
91,  BAHons/95  ♦Levatte  Construction  Company 
Limited  ♦Travis  Lindgren,  BAHons/94  ♦David 
Lisbona,  BAHons/9 1  ♦Michael  Lovecchio  ♦Catherine 
MacKenzie  ♦A.J.  Maclean  ♦Amanda  Maltby,  BA/89 

♦  John  Manley,  BA/7 1  ♦Carl  Martin,  BJ/96  ♦  Mildred 
McDonald  ♦Aileen  McMaster  ♦John  Milloy,  BA/87, 
BAHons/88  ♦Diana  Mills  ♦Kelly  Anne  Mounce,  BA/ 
88  ♦Brad  Nicol  ♦Arlene  Pagtakhan  ♦Audrey  Par- 
ent, BA/95  ♦Daniel  Paszkowski,  BAHons/87  ♦Stacy 
Prochnau  ♦Louis  Riccoboni,  BA/9l»Dianne  Salt, 
BJ/86  ♦Roxanne  Savard,  BCom/92  ♦Jennifer  Sa- 
voy, BA/93,  BAHons/94  ♦Joseph  Shannon  ♦Richard 
Stanton,  BA/93,  BA/96  ♦  Jane Taber,  BJ/79  ♦Edward 
and  Anne  Taylor  ♦Gregory  Tsang,  BCom/92  ♦Chris 
Tuck,  BAHons/89  ♦Gary  &  Patricia  Wand  ♦Michelle 
Warner  ♦Jim  Watson  ♦Richard  Van  Loon,  BSc/61 , 
MA/65. 

Charles  Haines  Shakespeare  Book  Prize 

Karen  Atkinson  ♦Jean  Carroll  ♦David  Cocking,  BJ/ 

92  ♦Department  of  English  ♦David  Farr  *S.  Hum 

♦  Margaret  Jenness  ♦  Nelson  and  Rita  Larson 
♦ChristoperLevenson  ♦Alan  McLay  ♦Amanda  Mullen, 
BAHons/97  ♦Ross  Mutton  ♦Gail  Mutton,  BA/76 
♦Bertha  Paintin  ♦Patricia  Pennie,  BAHons/96,  MA/ 
98  ♦Phyllis  Putt  ♦Thomas  Rymes  ♦Marion  Smith, 
BA/74  ♦Barbara  Sudall,  BA/78  ♦Anne  Waddell, 
MA/80  ♦Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Wand  ♦Douglas 
Wurtele. 

Rudelle  Hall  Memorial  Award 
Ronald  Hall  ♦Joan  Hall  ♦Carleton  University  Stu- 
dents' Association  ♦Patti  Christensen  ♦Neal  Collins 
♦Frances  Cooper  ♦Coronation  Auction  Market 
♦Department  of  Religion  ♦Elizabeth  DiSabato  ♦Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gene  Eisert  ♦Corine  Gannon  ♦Terry 
Gannon  ♦Sandra  Gorman,  BA/85  ♦Stephen 
Gorman  ♦Gerda  Gryszcziek  ♦Spyridon  Kamvissis 
♦Genga  Muttiah  ♦Nick  Myshok  ♦Helen  Rosta 


♦George  Shaw,  BJ/82  ♦  Catherine  Soubliere  ♦  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  Ronald  Yoshida  ♦  Watford  House  Ltd. 
♦Christopher  Viger. 

John  and  Carol  Strong  Book  Prize 

Estate  of  John  Strong  ♦  Kerry  Abel  ♦  Alekandra 
Bennett  ♦  Lawrence  Black  ♦  Doreen  Blouin 
♦Desmond  Bowen,  BAHons/50  ♦  Carter  Elwood 

♦  David  Farr  ♦Peter  Fitzgerald  ♦Fred  Goodwin 

♦  Naomi  Griffiths  ♦Norman  Hillmer  ♦Raymond 
Jones  ♦Peter  King  ♦Jacob  Kovalio  ♦Dominique 
Marshall  ♦Duncan  McDowall,  PhD/78  ♦Blair 
Neatby  ♦John  Taylor. 

Julie  Bycraft  Memorial  Scholarship 

Robert  and  Patricia  Bycraft  ♦Bill  and  Dorothy 
Abraham  ♦Alan  Berdan  ♦Gordon  Brown  ♦Lois 
Brown  ♦Alan  Bycraft  ♦Bruce  and  Lorna  Byrcraft 
♦James  and  Thelma  Bycraft  ♦Carlyle  and  Joan 
Campbell  ♦Janet  Campbell  ♦Clair  and  Dons  Castle 
♦Margaret  Cormier  ♦Evelyn  Crandall  ♦Mary  and 
Bill  Dow  ♦  Joseph  and  Ruth  Draper  ♦Gord  and 
Winona  Elliot  ♦Jane  Elliot  ♦Campbell  and  Dorothy 
Fletcher  ♦Gerry  and  Gwen  Forbes  ♦Bill  and  Margaret 
Frank  ♦Tom  and  Marie  Green  ♦Marcia  Labram 
♦Marjorie  Lagerwerf  ♦Mr.  and  Mrs.  j.H.  Morrison 
♦Mary  O'Brien  ♦Allen  and  Joyce  Pedden  ♦Lonson 
and  Helen  Randall  ♦Glen  and  Ulila  Robson  ♦Donald 
Shewan  ♦Leslie  and  Agnes  Smith  ♦Hazel  Zavitz 
♦Ruth  Zavitz. 

Nicholas  Scolozzi  Scholarship 

Francesco  Scolozzi  ♦Bennington  Tennis  Club  ♦Shirley 
Cooper  ♦Greey  Realty  Holdings  ♦Donald  McDonald 
♦John  O'Neill  ♦Judy  Paradi  ♦Morden  Yolles. 

Saravanamuttoo  Scholarship  in  Mechanical  and 
Aerospace  Engineering 

Helen  Saravanamuttoo,  BAHons/79,  MA/81 
♦Herbert  Saravanamuttoo  ♦Randy  Batten,  BEng/ 
96  ♦John  Bauer,  MEng/77,  BEng/98  ♦John 
Thompson  ♦Jean  Beauregard  ^B.  Burnside  ♦Gregory 
Chapman,  BA/76  ♦Kristin  Cooper  ♦Christopher 
Cosgrove  ♦Rajen  Doobay,  BA/9 1  ♦GasTops  Ltd. 
♦Keith  Greenaway  ♦Inam  Haq,  MEng/92  ♦Andrew 
Hircock,  BEng/96  ♦Stephanie  Hunn,  BEng/9 1  ♦Brian 
Hunt  ♦Darius  Karanjia,  Meng/79  ♦Richard  Kind 
♦Robert  Kind,  Beng/75  ♦Cory  Hallam,  BEng/96 
♦Norman  MacCallum  ♦Gerald  Matthews  ♦Todd 
Matthews,  BEng/80  ♦Moyra  McDill,  BEng/79, 
MEng/80,  PhDEng/88  ♦Jeffrey  Menard,  BEng/87 
♦Carlo  Mentina,  BEng/95  ♦David  Muir,  BEng/79, 
MEng/88  ♦Pratt  &  Whitney  Canada  Inc.  ♦Ping  Zhu, 
MEng/9 1  ♦William  Rainbird  ♦Steven  Riche,  BEng/ 
93,  MEng/97  ♦J.  Spruce  Riordon  ♦Professor  G. 
Rogers  ♦James  Rogers  ♦Donald  Rudnitski,  BEng/ 
75,  MEng/83  ♦Lana  Seabrooke,  BAHons/78  ♦Steen 
Sjolander  ♦Douglas  Staley  ♦Jonathan  Stevenson, 
MEng/93  ♦Paul Straznicky  ♦K.S. Thue  ♦TransCanada 
Pipelines  Inc.  ♦John  Turner  ♦Frank  Vigneron  ♦Peter 
Werner,  BEng/71  ♦Lois  Whillans  ♦CB.  Wrong 
♦Mathias  Wuhr,  BEng/92,  MEng/95  ♦Metm  Yaras, 
MEng/87,  PhDEng/91  ♦Slawomir  Zukowski. 

Nicholas  Spanos  Memorial  Fund 

Nicholas  and  Kalliope  Balasalle  ♦Mary  Burnley, 
PhD/94  ♦Delores  Chambers  ♦Roosevelt  Cox 
♦Nicholas  and  Stacey  Decoulos  ♦Helen  Gegerias 
♦Maxwell  Gwynn,  BA/80,  BAHons/93,  MA/85, 
PhD/92  ♦Panos  Perlegas  ♦Evangeline  Spanos. 

Beatrice  Stauffer  Memorial  Bursary 

Nicholas  Alexander  ♦Brian  Barr,  BCom/76  ♦John 
Cardill,  BA/69  ♦David  and  Patricia  DeClerq  ♦Lynda 
Garnett  ♦Sandra  Goldberg  ♦Alan  McLay  ♦Ian 
Stauffer  ♦Grace  Thompson. 
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Ontario  Student  Opportunity 
Trust  Fund  Program 

The  Ontario  Student  Opportunity  Trust  Fund  (OSOTF)  program  was  established  in  1 996 
by  the  government  of  Ontario  to  encourage  contributions  to  a  bursary  endowment  fund 
to  assist  qualified  students  who,  for  financial  reasons,  would  otherwise  not  be  able  to 
attend  university.  All  eligible  pledges  received  by  March  3  1 ,  1997,  and  honoured  by  March  3  I , 
1 999,  are  matched,  dollar  for  dollar,  by  the  government. 

The  response  to  the  program  by  the  Carleton  community  was  tremendous.  Alumni-spon- 
sored bursary  endowments — including  an  athletics  bursary  and  a  Raven's  basketball  bursary — 
have  brought  in  nearly  $700,000  in  donations  alone.  This  type  of  support  has  made  it  possible  for 
more  than  650  Carleton  students  to  receive  a  bursary,  at  an  average  value  of  $600,  in  '98-'99 
alone.  In  future,  we  anticipate  that  nearly  2,000  Carleton  students  will  receive  an  OSOTF 
bursary  each  academic  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  new  bursaries  established  at  Carleton  University 
under  the  Ontario  Student  Opportunity  Trust  Fund. 

Ontario  Student  Opportunity  Trust  Fund  Bursary  Endowment  ♦Marriot  Bursary  Endowment  ♦Agnes 
Godard  and  Hector  Perner  Memorial  Bursary  Endowment  ♦Alumni  Awards  Bursary  Endowment  ♦  Bank 
of  Montreal  Bursary  Endowment  ♦HobbsA^eber  Business  Bursary  Endowment  ♦Sprott  Bursary 
Endowment  ♦Crabtree  Foundation  Bursary  Endowment  ♦Ross  Hamlin  Bursary  Endowment  ♦Claude 
Edwards  Bursay  Endowment  ♦Centre  for  Initiatives  in  Education  Bursay  Endowment  ♦KPMG  Bursay 
Endowment  ♦Carty  Bursary  Endowment  ♦  Henri  and  Jacques  Gervais  Memorial  Bursay  Endowment 
♦Paul  Mandl  Bursary  Endowment  ♦  Douglas  Fullerton  Bursay  Endowment  ♦Al  Donaldson  Bursay 
Endowment  ♦Dr.  Roger  Kaye  Memorial  Bursay  Endowment  ♦William  and  June  Joe  Bursay  Endowment 
♦Margaret  Wade  Labarge  Bursay  Endowment  ♦CUASA  Bursary  Endowment  ♦Department  of  History 
Graduate  Students  Bursary  Endowment  ♦Reece  Scofield  Memorial  Bursary  Endowment  ♦Terry  Lamb 
Bursary  Endowment  ♦Alois  Raffler  Bursay  Endowment  ♦John  Ruddy  Bursary  Endowment  ♦Carleton 
University  Faculty  Wives  Bursay  Endowment  ♦Dick  Abbott  Memorial  Bursay  Endowment  ♦Basketball 
Student  Bursay  Endowment  ♦Donald  R.  Wiles  Environmental  Science  Bursay  Endowment  ♦Mechanical 
and  Aerospace  Engineering  Bursary  Endowment  ♦Helen  and  Joe  Connolly  Bursay  Endowment  ♦Marc 
Arnold/CSME  Bursary  in  Mechanical  Engineering  ♦Syd  Wise  Graduate  Scholarship  Endowment  ♦Faculty 
of  Engineering  Bursay  Endowment  ♦Guze  and  Ganna  Gni  Bursay  Endowment  ♦Risk  &  Insurance 
Management  Society  Bursay  Endowment  ♦Athletics  Student  Bursay  Endowment  ♦Institute  of  European 
and  Russian  Studies  Bursay  Endowment  ♦Alexander  Dayton  Award  Bursay  Endowment  ♦Agnes  Ireland 
Award  Bursary  Endowment  ♦Robert  Binney  Memorial  Award  Endowment  ♦Metis  Nation  of  Ontario 
Award  Endowment  ♦W.  Irwin  Gillespie  Memorial  Award  ♦Husky  Injection  Molding  Systems  Ltd.  Bursay 
Endowment  ♦Angela  Tong  Memorial  Award  Endowment  ♦Department  of  Sociology  Bursary  Endowment 
♦National  Congress  of  Italian-Canadians  Bursay  Endowment  ♦Hobm  Bursay  Endowment  ♦Millennium 
Gold  Corporation  Bursary  Endowment  ♦School  for  Studies  in  Art  and  Culture  Bursay  Endowment  ♦David 
Bernhardt  Award  in  Psychology  ♦Great  West  Life  Assurance  Company  Bursay  Endowment  ♦New 
Beginnings  Student  Bursay  Endowment  ♦Dr.  Michel  Gaulm  Bursay  Endowment  ♦Geoff  Wightman 
Scholarship  in  Chemisty  ♦William  Tupper  Bursary  in  Earth  Sciences  ♦Atkinson  Charitable  Foundation 
Bursary  Endowment  ♦Zeev  and  Sara  Vered  Bursay  Endowment  ♦The  M.A.  Teall  Foundation  Bursay 
♦CUASA  Business  Agent's  Bursay  Endowment  ♦Bell  Canada/Ottawa  Senators  Bursary  Endowment 
♦Faculty  of  Science  Bursay  Endowment  ♦Taggart  Bursary  Endowment  ♦Toronto-Dominion  Bank  Higher 
Education  Bursary  Endowment  ♦Jayashree  A.  Nagpur  Memorial  Bursay  Endowment 


David  Stewart- Patterson 
Vice  President,  Policy 
and  Communications, 
Business  Council  on 
National  Issues, 
Ottawa 


M  In  today's  knowledge-based  economy,  a  uni- 
versity degree  is  more  important  than  ever. 
If  we  want  all  young  Canadians  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  their  potential,  we 
must  support  high  quality  and  accessible  post- 
secondary  education.  Carleton  University 
gave  my  dreams  a  solid  foundation.  I  want 
others  to  share  that  privilege.  , . 


Jim  Watson 
Mayor, 

City  of  Ottawa 


il  As  a  Carleton  alumnus,  I  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  supporting  my  alma  mater.  It  is 
through  the  generous  and  sustaining  sup- 
port of  Carleton  alumni  that  the  university  is 
able  to  continue  to  produce  some  of  the 
best  and  the  brightest  graduates  in  Canada. 

I  would  encourage  all  Carleton  grads  to 
be  generous  in  their  support  of  Carleton's 
long-standing  tradition  of  dedication  to  aca- 
demic excellence.  ^ 


Paul  Putinski,  BEng/83 

Director, 

Wireless  Product 

Development 

Newbridge  Networks 

Corporation, 

Ottawa 


li  I  have  a  need  to  hire  the  best  new  grads  I 
can  find.  At  Newbridge  Networks  I  work 
with  many  of  the  brightest  graduates  that 
Carleton  has  ever  produced.  I  have  person- 
ally hired  some  very  impressive  people  from 
Carleton  recently.  My  current  project  also 
funds  research  projects  at  Carleton.  I  am 
only  too  happy  to  support  the  university  so 
that  I  can  continue  to  work  with  the  best 
and  hire  them  when  their  studies  are  corn- 


Eric  Sprott,  BCom/65,  president  of  Sprott  Securities  Ltd.  in  Toronto, 
has  been  a  generous  supporter  of  student  aid  at  Carleton.  Since  the 
Sprott  bursaries  were  established  in  1989,  more  than  700  students 
have  received  bursaries.  This  year  alone,  an  additional  400  students 
will  receive  a  Sprott  Bursary. 
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Advocating  higher  education 

Retired  Nortel  president  David  Vice,  tAA/65,  is  putting  his  money  where  his  mouth  is. 


Throughout  his  career  in  telecommuni- 
cations which  spanned  more  than  three 
decades,  David  Vice  became  one  of 
Canada's  most  outspoken  advocates  for  the 
advancement  of  higher  education,  technology 
and  innovation  for  economic  growth. 

The  prominent  business  leader  used  his 
authority  as  president  of  Northern  Telecom 
Ltd.  to  present  his  passionate  beliefs  to  the 
senate  committee  on  national  finance  and  in 
other  public-speaking  venues. 

Now  retired  and  living  in  Toronto,  Vice  rarely 
exercises  his  public  voice  anymore.  Instead, 
he's  putting  his  money  where  his  mouth  is  by 
investing  in  the  institutions  he  credits  for  his 
own  professional  success. 

With  the  help  of  a  matching  gift  from  his 
former  employer,  Vice  has  generously  com- 
mitted $25,000  to  the  Capital  Campaign  to 
fund  an  electronic  classroom  at  Carleton.  The 
money  will  go  toward  the  installation  of  elec- 
tronic facilities — a  video/data  projector,  a  com- 
puter with  CD-ROM,  a  VCR,  a  sound  system 
and  a  network  connection — in  the  classroom 
to  enhance  the  teaching  and  learning  environ- 
ment for  students. 

"I've  always  thought  that  a  person  should  be 
prepared  to  give  money  to  the  university  that 
gave  to  them  their  ability  to  blossom  in  their 
life,"  says  Vice.  It's  just  that  important." 

And  Vice's  company  looks  at  it  the  same 
way.  Northern  Telecom  has  a  long  history  of 
supporting  higher  education.  In  the  1 960s  the 
company  sent  its  employees  to  university  to 


David  Vice 


upgrade  their  technical  capabilities,  recalls  Vice. 
"Northern  Telecom  always  understood  the 
importance  of  education.  We  realized  we 
couldn't  compete  if  we  didn't  have  an  edu- 
cated cadre  of  scientists  and  engineers  to  do  it. 
That's  a  really  clear  signal  that  the  company 
understood  that." 

Participation  in  the  matching  gift  program  is 
another  tangible  way  that  shows  Nortel  places 
a  value  on  higher  education.  "There's  nothing 


Matching  Gift  Companies 

The  university  is  grateful  for  the  leadership  of  the  following  companies  which  have  demon- 
strated a  commitment  to  higher  education  by  matching  individual  gifts  to  Carleton  by  their 
employees.  We  look  forward  to  continuing  our  association  with  them. 


Alcan  Aluminum  Limited 

Amoco  Canada  Petroleum  Company  Ltd. 

Bank  of  Montreal 

Bell  Canada 

Canadian  Tire  Corporation 

Canwest  Global  Communications  Corp. 

CIBA  Specialty  Chemicals  Canada  Inc. 

Computer  Associates  International  Inc. 

Gulf  Canada  Resources  Limited 

Husky  Oil  Operations  Ltd. 

IBM  Canada  Inc. 

KPMG  Educational  Foundation 

Marsh  &  McLennan  Companies  Inc. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 


Monsanto  Canada  Inc. 

Mutual  Group 

National  Silicates 

Nesbitt  Burns 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd. 

Object  Technology  International  Inc. 

PPG  Canada  Inc. 

Procor  Limited 

Procter  &  Gamble 

Rio  Algom  Limited 

Royal  &  Sun  Alliance  Insurance  Company 
Royal  Insurance 
Xerox  Company  Ltd. 


like  having  your  employees  bringing  the  project 
to  you  that  they  have  put  their  money  on,"  says 
Vice.  "The  employee  does  the  company  a  fa- 
vour when  it  makes  a  donation  that  can  be 
matched  by  the  company  because  its  a  rein- 
forcement between  the  company  and  the 
employee.  I  think  it's  just  a  great  way  to  give." 

Vice  joined  Northern  Telecom  in  1 955  after 
earning  an  engineering  degree  from  Queen's 
University.  He  then  took  graduate  courses  at 
night  school  at  Carleton  University  while  work- 
ing in  the  research  and  development  lab  in 
Ottawa.  He  earned  a  master's  degree  in  1 965. 
Vice  managed  the  product  line  programs  at 
Northern  Telecom  for  20  years,  moving  up  the 
senior  ranks  until  in  1 985  he  was  named  presi- 
dent of  Northern  Telecom  (Nortel). 

On  a  personal  level,  Vice  maintains  that  his 
academic  training  at  Carleton  gave  him  the  tools 
to  succeed  in  business.  In  the  broader  sense, 
he  advocates  the  importance  of  higher  educa- 
tion as  the  cornerstone  of  a  successful  economy. 
"I've  been  very  concerned  as  a  citizen  with  the 
lack  of  understanding  that  we  seem  to  have  in 
Canada  about  the  need  to  be  globally  com- 
petitive. Education  of  course,  is  one  of  the  foun- 
dations of  that.  If  you  have  a  strong,  educated 
country — in  science  as  well  as  the  arts — I  think 
you  can  compete." 

This  isn't  the  first  time  Vice  has  supported 
Carleton's  fundraismg  efforts.  In  1987  he 
showed  leadership  support  as  chair  of  the  To- 
ronto division  of  the  university's  Challenge  Fund 
campaign  and  as  a  major  donor  to  the  cam- 
paign— again  with  a  matching  gift  from  his  com- 
pany. 

"It's  so  important  to  attach  your  alumni  to 
the  university  and  to  lay  out  an  expectation  of 
giving,"  says  Vice.  "It's  a  perfectly  valid  thing  for 
a  university  to  make  it  clear  that  they  expect 
the  graduates  to  support  the  university  in  the 
future." 

Although  he's  officially  retired,  Vice  remains 
active  in  the  Canadian  business  community. 
He's  director  of  Stackpole,  a  high-tech  auto 
transmission  components  company  based  in 
Oakville,  director  of  Sun  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  PPG  Industries,  an  american  paint,  glass  and 
chemicals  company. 

When  he's  not  governing  the  affairs  of  these 
businesses,  Vice  keeps  busy  skiing,  golfing,  boat- 
ing and  spending  time  with  his  three  children 
and  nine  grandchildren. 
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Prominent  journalists  lead 
J-school  fundraising  campaign 


Carleton  University  has  embarked  on  a 
$1.2  million  fundraising  campaign  to 
support  the  school  of  journalism  and 
communication,  which  is  widely  recognized  as 
the  country's  pre-eminent  institution  of  jour- 
nalistic training. 

The  funds  raised  through  the  campaign  will 
be  used  to  establish  a  new  chair  in  business 
and  financial  journalism  for  the  school  and  to 
create  an  endowment  fund  named  after  the 
late  journalism  professor  Wilfrid  Kesterton. 

The  creation  of  a  chair  in  business  and  finan- 
cial journalism  is  in  response  to  "a  growing  rec- 
ognition in  the  business  community  of  Canada 


Journalism  professors  DaveTait,  left,  and  Roger  Bird,  joined  several  student  volunteers 
last  month  in  a  telephone  solicitation  blitz  to  alumni.  In  just  one  evening,  Tait  alone 
raised  nearly  $9,000  in  pledges  toward  the  journalism  campaign. 


of  the  need  for  high  quality  business  journal- 
ism," says  Chris  Dornan,  director  of  the  school. 
"We  believe  that  the  corporate  community  will 
look  forward  to  supporting  this  initiative." 

Still  in  the  early  stages,  the  goal  for  the 
Kesterton  endowment  portion  is  $500,000, 
says  Andy  Donovan,  program  officer.  To  date, 
the  founding  member's  club  for  the  endow- 
ment fund,  which  recognizes  significant  lead- 
ership donors,  boasts  26  members. 

Leading  the  journalism  fundraising  initiative 
is  a  volunteer  steering  committee  of  promi- 
nent corporate  and  media  professionals,  most 
of  whom  are  alumni  of  the  school. 

One  of  these  supporters  is 
Sheila  MacVicar,  BJ/77,  senior 
foreign  correspondent  for  ABC 
Network's  World  News  Tonight. 

"I  benefited  greatly  from 
my  days  at  Carleton,"  she  says. 
"I  feel  a  responsibility  towards 
young  people  with  talent  and 
ambition,  so  that  they  too  can 
benefit  from  an  enhanced  edu- 
cation." 

MacVicar  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing benefactors  in  the  founding 
member's  club. 

"It  is  clear  that  the  era  of 
generous  public  funding  has 
ended,  "  she  says.  "It  was  time 
to  give  back." 


The  Kesterton 
Endowment  Fund 

Founding  Members  Club 


The  late  Wilfred  Kesterton,  profes- 
sor of  journalism  at  Carleton  Uni- 
versity from  1 947to  1 986,  inspired 
generations  of  students  and  colleagues. 
Carleton  has  now  established  the 
Kesterton  Endowment  Fund  which  will 
help  ensure  that  the  school  of  journalism 
and  communication  has  the  resources  its 
reputation  demands. 

The  Founding  Members  Club  recog- 
nizes donors  who  make  a  leadership  gift  or 
pledge  of  $  1 , 500  to  the  Kesterton  Endow- 
ment Fund.  The  names  of  founding  mem- 
bers will  be  included  on  a  special  plaque 
which  will  be  displayed  prominently  in  the 
school. 

For  information 
please  contact  Andy  Donovan  at 
(6 1 3)  520-2600  ext.  8652  or 
email andrew  donovan@carleton.ca 


Recent  grad  makes  giving  a  habit 


Mike  Nash,  BCom/90,  has  donated 
regularly  to  Carleton's  school  of 
business  from  the  time  of  his  gradu- 
ation. In  fact,  the  sum  total  of  his  contribu- 
tions landed  him  in  the  Tory  Society,  a  gift 
club  established  to  recognize  individuals  who 
give  significant  donations  to  Carleton.  Nash  is 
one  of  the  youngest  alumni  to  reach  this  giv- 
ing level. 

But  it  wasn't  recognition  that  motivated 
Nash's  generosity. 

"When  I  was  going  to  school,  I  didn't  have 
a  lot  of  money  and  I  had  to  get  a  bursary... it 
pulled  me  through  a  rough  time,"  says  Mike, 
reflecting  on  his  undergrad  years.  "Donating 


is  a  way  of  saying  thanks  and  maybe  giving  some- 
body else  a  chance  to  concentrate  more  on 
their  studies  than  on  working." 

As  an  independent  consultant,  Mike  draws 
daily  on  the  skills  he  learned  at  Carleton.  "I  had 
some  excellent  lecturers  and  I'm  thankful  to 
the  school  for  providing  me  with  a  good  foun- 
dation, he  says." 

In  addition  to  his  desire  to  support  his  faculty, 
Nash  says  he  enjoys  the  opportunity  to  stay 
connected  to  the  university. 

"Donating  brings  alumni  back  in  touch  with 
the  university,  while  also  allowing  us  to  acknowl- 
edge the  good  that  came  out  of  our  education 
at  Carleton." 


Mike  Nash  receiving  his  bachelor  of  commerce  degree  from 
chancellor  Pauline  Jewett  in  1990. 

Nash's  contributions  indicate  that  recent 
graduates  not  only  value  the  education  they 
received  at  Carleton  but  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  supporting  Carleton  University 
as  well  as  present  and  future  students. 
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Bell  Canada  International 
executive  takes  leadership  role 
in  Carleton's  Capital  Campaign 

By  Nancy  Lewis 


As  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Bell  Canada  International  Inc., 
Derek  Burney,  59,  is  a  busy  man.  In 
addition  to  juggling  a  demanding  career  with  a 
family — his  wife  Joan  Peden  and  four  sons — 
and  volunteering  on  several  boards  of  major 
Canadian  corporations,  Burney  has  undertaken 
a  leadership  role  in  Carleton's  Capital  Cam- 
paign drive  to  raise  $.6  million  to  create  the 
Simon  Reisman  Chair  in  Trade  Policy. 

Burney,  of  Montreal,  has  done  more  than 
just  lend  his  name  to  the  campaign  letterhead. 
He  has  used  his  influence  and  connections  with 
government  and  industry  to  actively  fundraise 
for  the  project — writing  letters,  following  up 
with  personal  phone  calls,  identifying  prospec- 
tive donors  and  donating  personally  to  the 
project.  Of  the  $400,000  raised  to  date, 
Burney 's  efforts  alone  have  brought  in  nearly 
$200,000. 

"He  believes  in  the  project.  He  admires  and 
respects  Simon.  But  for  someone  who  isn't  even 
a  Carleton  graduate,  this  kind  of  leadership  sup- 
port is  phenomenal,"  says  Rose  Crossett,  pro- 
gram officer  for  development  and  alumni  serv- 
ices. "He's  been  tireless 
in  his  efforts  to  achieve  a 
very  significant  financial 
goal." 

"I  never  found  it  a  dif- 
ficult sell,"  says  Burney, 
who  was  educated  at 
Queen's  University 
where  he  received  an 
honours  BA  and  an  MA 
in  political  science.  "It's 
never  difficult  when  you  believe  in  what  you're 
fund  raising  for.  You've  got  to  believe  and  you've 
got  to  lead.  And  you've  got  to  show  that  you're 
supporting  it  as  well." 

Burney  may  not  be  a  Carleton  alumnus,  but 
two  of  his  sons  graduated  from  the  university. 
Aside  from  this  family  connection,  the  reason 
Burney  undertook  this  volunteer  role  for 
Carleton  was  his  deep  conviction  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  study  of  trade  policy  in  Canada  as 


well  as  the  high  regard  he  holds  for  his  friend 
and  former  colleague  Simon  Reisman. 

Before  joining  Bell  Canada  International, 
Burney  served  as  Canada's  ambassador  to  the 
United  States  from  1 989  to  1 993.  This  assign- 
ment culminated  a  distinguished  30-year  ca- 
reer in  the  Canadian  foreign  service  during 
which  he  completed  a  variety  of  assignments  at 
home  and  abroad.  Burney  met  Reisman,  then 
the  chief  negotiator  for  the  Canada  Free  Trade 
Agreement  with  the  United  States,  in  the  1 980s 
while  he  worked  in  the  Department  of  Exter- 
nal Affairs. 

The  establishment  of  the  Simon  Reisman 
Chair  in  Trade  Policy  at  Carleton's  Norman 
Paterson  School  of  International  Affairs  (NPSIA), 
will  provide  a  focal  point  for  the  study  of  inter- 
national trade  and  investment  policy.  The  chair 
will  significantly  enhance  the  teaching,  research 
and  outreach  contributions  on  trade  policy  al- 
ready underway  at  Carleton.  NPSIA,  Canada's 
first  and  largest  interdisciplinary  graduate  pro- 
gram in  international  studies,  offers  concentra- 
tions in  both  Trade  Policy  and  NAFTA  Studies 
within  its  master's  program. 


Derek  Burney 


to  markets  around  the  world." 

Burney  has  prior  fundraising  experience  with 
the  Canadian  Institute  for  International  Affairs 
and  has  supported  his  wife's  activities  on  behalf 
of  the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  he's  attempted  to  raise  funds  for  a 
university. 

"The  biggest  obstacle  was  that  a  lot  of  com- 
panies have  pre-defined  rules  of  engagement 
in  terms  of  giving  to  universities,"  he  says.  "The 
concept  of  supporting  a  chair  in  a  particular 
field  is  still  a  bit  remote  in  Canada  unfortunately." 
Burney's  fundraising  experience  with 
Carleton  has  been  an 
emotional  mix  of  highs 


'It's  never  difficult  when  you  believe  in  what 
you're  fundraising  for.  You've  got  to  believe 
and  you've  got  to  lead. " 


Derek  Burney 


It's  Burney's  conviction  that  trade  policy  is- 
sues will  continue  to  dominate  the  economic 
agenda  of  the  country  in  the  next  century.  "If 
Canadians  become  as  ignorant  about  trade 
policy  as  they  are  about  history,  we're  going  to 
suffer,"  says  Burney.  "I  think  it's  in  the  national 
interest  that  we  support  an  institution  like 
Carleton  that  is  giving  special  attention  to  trade 
policy  and  to  the  trade  agreements  that  have 
given  us  open  access  to  our  major  market  and 


and  lows,  he  says.  At 
times  he's  been  "bitterly 
disappointed"  when  his 
proposal  for  support  has 
been  declined.  But,  on 
other  occasions,  he's 
been  elated  when  a 
company  romes 
through  with  a  cheque. 
"Every  time  I  got  a  positive  response  it 
was  a  real  tonic.  It  was  an  encouragement  to 
go  back  and  take  another  stab  at  it."  he  say^ 
"It's  been  frustrating  at  times,  but  if  we  achieve 
the  goal  it  will  be  more  than  worth  it." 

While  the  goal  for  this  fundraising  prefect  is 
in  sight,  it  has  not  been  reached.  For  informa 
tion  about  the  establishment  of  the  Simon 
Reisman  Chair  in  Trade  Policy,  please  contact 
Rose  Crossett  at  (6 1 3)  520-2600  Ext.  8659. 
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Thanks  to  our  volunteers 


Giving  back 


By  Susan  Doyle 
Executive  Director,  Development  and  Alumni  Services 

Carleton  owes  much  to  the  hundreds  of  volunteers 
who  have  contributed  in  so  many  ways  to  our  uni- 
versity— from  fundraising  for  the  Capital  Campaign 
to  supporting  student  entrepreneurs;  from  serving  on  advi- 
sory committees  and  recruiting  councils  to  organizing 
mentoring  programs  for  students;  from  volunteering  through 
the  national  alumni  association  to  writing  feature  stories  for 
Carleton  University  Magazine.  These  are  only  a  sample  of 
the  ways  in  which  alumni  and  friends  of  Carleton  have  helped 
to  strengthen  our  university.  Their  contributions  are  incal- 
culable. 

Our  remarkable  success  in  the  Capital  Campaign  is  due 
in  large  part  to  the  efforts  of  volunteers.  Despite  exhausting 
schedules,  they  find  the  time  to  make  a  crucial  phone  call, 
set  up  a  meeting  or  write  a  letter  in  support  of  a  Carleton 
project  that  matters  to  them.  They  have  provided  access, 
identified  opportunities  and  shared  their  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. 

On  behalf  of  the  current  and  future  students  who  benefit 
from  your  involvement,  we  thank  you.  In  particular,  the 
efforts  of  Derek  Burney,  Eric  Sprott,  Bill  Fox,  Scott  Mullin, 
Grant  Bartlett,  Michael  Makin,  Ted  Riley,  John  Ferguson, 
Wayne  Brownlee,  David  Caldwell,  Jim  Spence,  John  Redfern, 
Jim  Watson,  Pam  Pavlik,  Bob  Richardson  and  Louis  Desmarais 
have  had  a  marked  impact. 

The  leadership  and  commitment  of  all  of  our  volunteers  is 
a  source  of  pride  and  inspiration  to  Carleton.  It  has  been  a 
great  pleasure  working  with  you. 


Susan  Doyle,  left,  executive  director  of  development  and  alumni  services,  with  Grant  Bartlett, 
centre,  back  row,  chair  of  the  of  the  volunteer  advisory  committee  for  the  university's  College  of 
the  Humanities,  and  guests  at  a  special  lecture  by  author  Mark  Kingwell,  right,  front  row. 


This  Donor  Report  is  intended  to  recognize  the  companies  and 
individuals  who  have  supported  Carleton  over  the  past  two  years. 
Your  contributions  have  made  a  difference.  By  investing  in  the 
future  of  the  university,  you  have  shown  commitment,  leadership 
and  an  understanding  of  the  value  of  learning.  The  charts  below 
summarize  the  sources  of  private  support  and  the  distribution  of 
your  gifts  to  Carleton. 


GIVING  BY  PURPOSE 
$37,095,850  (Nov.  1996  -  Nov.  1998) 


Studant  Aid 
<8ur»«ri«s  and 
SchoUrehlpt) 

12tM».«22 


GIVING  BY  DONOR  CONSTITUENCY 
$37,095,850  (Nov.  1996  -  Nov.  1998) 


Every  effort  has  been  made  to  ensure  that  this  is  an  accurate  listing  of 
supporters.  We  apologize  for  any  names  inadvertently  omitted  from  this 
report.  Please  notify  us  at  the  address  below  so  that  we  may  correct 
our  records. 

Development  and  Alumni  Services 
5I0  Robertson  Hall,  Carleton  University 
I  1 25  Colonel  By  Drive,  Ottawa.  Ontario  KIS  5B6 
Phone:  (6 1 3)  520-3636 
Fax:  (6 1 3)  520-3587 

www.carleton.ca/alumni 
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Giving  back  to  Carleton  is  this  gracTs 
way  of  saying  thank  you 

Krishnan  Suthanthiran  came  to  Carleton  from  India  more  than  25  years  ago  to 
study  mechanical  engineering.  As  a  young  graduate  student  whose  financial  re- 
sources were  limited,  it  meant  a  lot  to  him  when  professor  Richard  (Dick)  Kind 
agreed  to  support  his  research  project  with  a  research  assistantship. 

Suthanthiran,  MKng/71,  now  the  president  of  a  successful  U.S.  medical  supply 
firm,  recendv  paid  back  his  debt  of  gratitude  with  a  generous  donation  of  $50,000  to 
the  department  of  mechanical  and  aerospace  engineering.  The  founder  and  president  of 
Best  Medical  International,  based  in  the  Washington.  D.C.  area,  says,  "Living  in  Canada 
was  a  very  challenging  experience,  having  to  make  tremendous  adjustments  to  the 
weather,  culture,  food  and  language.  You  can  see  why  I  value  tremendously  the  encour- 
agement and  financial  support  I  received  from  Carleton,  as  well  as  from  Dr.  Kind 
through  National  Research  Council  grants.  It  was  a  significant  milestone  in  my  life." 

"The  main  reason  he's  so  grateful  is  the  assistantship  he  received  in  support  of  his 
research,"  says  Kind,  who's  kept  in  touch  with  his  former  student.  "He's  been  forever 
grateful  for  that  break." 

The  $50,000  donation  qualifies  for  matching  funds  under  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment's Access  to  Opportunities  Program.  The  province  will  provide  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  one-time  expansion  funding  to  universities  which  double  their  enrolment  in  the 
high-demand  programs  of  aerospace  engineering,  computer  systems,  electrical  and  soft- 
ware engineering,  computer  science  and  computer  math  by  2000-2001. 

Suthanthiran's  donation  will  be  used  to  help  purchase  a  materials  testing  machine 
valued  at  $100,000  that  will  be  used  by  mechanical  and  aerospace  undergraduate  stu- 
dents to  conduct  tensile  and  fatigue  tests  of  various  materials.  For  Suthanthiran,  it's  a 
tangible  gift  that  will  enhance  the  education  of  engineering  students  in  the  department 
for  man)-  years  to  come. 

"It's  something  that  we've  wanted  for  a  long  time  but  given  that  kind  of  cost  could 
not  afford,"  says  Kind. 

Suthanthiran  founded  Best  Industries  Inc.  in  1977.  Best  Medical  International  was 
formed  in  1993  as  a  division  of  Best  Industries  to  manufacture  and  distribute  medical 
products  worldwide.  During  the  past  20  years,  Best  has  been  primarily  involved  in 
research,  manufacture  and  distribution  of  products  for  radiation  oncology.  More  re- 
cently, the  company  has  formed  a  partnership  with  Cordis  Corporation,  a  Johnson  & 
Johnson  company,  to  develop  and  test  a  new  product  tor  intravascular  radiation  therapy. 
Results  from  two  independent  clinical  trials  were  published  at  the  1998  American  Heart 
Association  annual  meeting  and  the  product  may  be  approved  for  radiation  therapy 
treatment  by  U.S.  regulatory  agencies  by  early  2000. 


From  left:  Susan  Doyle,  executive  director,  development  and  alumni  services,  Krishnan 
Suthanthiran  and  Carleton  engineering  professor  Richard  (Dick)  Kind. 


Time  is 
running  out 

OSOTF  deadline  is  March  3  1st 

The  tremendous  response  to  the 
Ontario  Student  Opportunity  Trust 
Fund  (OSOTF)  program  has  already  in- 
creased the  Carleton  University  bursary 
endowment  by  $10  million. 

The  generosity  ot  our  alumni, 
friends,  parents,  faculty  and  staff  has 
made  it  possible  for  more  than  650 
Carleton  students  to  receive  an  OSOTF 
bursary,  at  an  average  value  of  $600, 
this  academic  year. 

In  future,  it  is  anticipated  that 
nearly  2,000  Carleton  students  will  re- 
ceive an  OSOTI'  bursary  each  academic 
year. 

OSOTI'  provided  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity' tor  donors  to  have  their  contri- 
butions matched  dollar  tor  dollar  by  the 
provincial  government.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  matching  funds,  pledges  must 
be  honoured  by  March  31,  1999. 

If  you  have  an  outstanding  balance 
on  an  OSOTF  pledge,  we  invite  you  to 
forward  your  payment  to  ensure  that 
your  donation  goes  twice  as  far. 


If  you  have  any  queries  regarding 
the  current  status  of  your  pledge, 
please  contact: 

Donna  Warwick 
Program  Officer, 
Scholarships  and  Bursaries 
Carleton  University 
Development  and  Alumni  Services 
510  Robertson  Hall 
1125  Colonel  By  Drive 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
K1S  5B6 
Phone:  (613)  520-3636 
Email: 

doiina_warwick(«)carleton.ca 
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A  plaque  to  permanently  recognize  the  generous  support  by  longtime  faculty 
member  David  Pollock,  right,  and  his  wife  Sheila,  left,  was  presented  to  the  couple 
by  Maureen  Molot  (NPSIA  director  on  sabbatical)  at  a  reception  in  November. 

NPSIA  resource  centre  funded 


A special  presentation  was  made  to 
David  and  Sheila  Pollock  in  No- 
vember in  recognition  of  their  gen- 
erous support  of  the  Norman  Paterson 
School  of  International  Affairs'  resource 
centre.  The  presentation  was  made  at  a  re- 
ception for  NPSIA  alumni. 

Pollock,  who  was  a  Paterson  profes- 
sor of  international  affairs  from  1980  to 
1986,  and  his  wife  Sheila,  were  recognized 
for  their  substantial  donation  which  will 
be  placed  into  an  endowment  fund  to  pro- 
vide ongoing  support  for  the  resource  cen- 
tre. 

Approximately  100  people,  including 
current  students,  alumni,  current  and  re- 
tired faculty,  support  staff  and  the  dean  of 
the  faculty  of  public  affairs  and  manage- 
ment, Allan  Maslove,  attended  the  event. 
A  plaque  in  recognition  of  the  Pollocks' 
donation  will  be  displayed  permanendy  in 
the  resource  centre. 

"David  Pollock  has  taught  successive 
classes  of  NPSIA  students  and  sensitized 
them  to  critical  issues  in  development  in 
Latin  America,"  says  Maureen  Molot,  who 
is  currently  on  sabbatical  from  her  position 
as  director  of  NPSIA.  "The  very  generous 
contribution  he  and  Sheila  have  made  to 
NPSI  A's  Resource  Centre  is  a  tangible  dem- 
onstration of  his  commitment  to  the  school 
and  to  Carleton  University.  We  are  grateful 
to  him  and  look  forward  to  his  continuing 


relationship  with  NPSIA  for  years  to 
come." 

Vivian  Cummins,  coordinator  of  the 
NPSIA  resource  centre,  says  the  centre, 
which  houses  working  papers,  specialized 
periodicals  and  conference  presentations, 
is  used  to  support  the  research  interests  of 
the  students  in  international  affairs  and 
complements  the  university's  main  library 
holdings. 

Pollock  is  currently  an  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  international  affairs.  He  has  pub- 
lished extensively  on  international  devel- 
opment issues  in  U.S.,  Latin  American  and 
Canadian  professional  journals.  Pollock  has 
been  a  consultant  to  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons  and  the  Senate,  as  well  as  to 
the  United  Nations,  the  UN  Economic 
Commission  for  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean,  and  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank.  He  is  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  several  non-governmental  organi- 
zations in  Canada  including  the  Ottawa 
chapters  of  the  Canadian  Institute  for  In- 
ternational Affairs  and  the  Society  for  In- 
ternational Development.  In  1995,  he  was 
one  of  17  Canadians  awarded  a  special  LIN 
medal  of  honour  by  the  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs.  A  former  flying  officer  in  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  force  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  Pollock  worked  at  agen- 
cies within  the  United  Nations  for  the  major 
part  of  his  professional  career. 


Lafarge  pledges 
$25,000  gift 

Lafarge  Canada  Inc.,  Canada's  leading 
producer  of  cement  and  construction 
materials,  has  donated  525,000  over  the 
next  three  years  to  Carleton's  Capital  Cam- 
paign. 

"We  are  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  support  Carleton's  new  engineering 
and  information  technology  initiatives,"  says 
John  Redfern,  KngCert/56,  chairman  of 
Lafarge  Canada  Inc.  "Historically,  Lafarge 
Canada  has  been  very  supportive  of  higher 
education  in  Canada  because  it  contributes  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  nation." 

Lafarge  Canada  Inc.  has  donated  more 
than  1100,000  to  Carleton  in  the  past. 

The  latest  Lafarge  gift  is  eligible  for 
matching  support  under  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment's Access  to  Opportunities  Program.  This 
one-time  expansion  funding  will  allow 
Carleton  to  amplify  its  capacity  for  teaching 
and  research  in  information  technology  pro- 
grams in  the  faculty  of  engineering  and  design 
and  the  faculty  of  science. 

Redfern  is  no  stranger  to  Carleton.  He's 
a  graduate,  a  former  member  of  the  board  of 
governors  and  he  currently  sits  as  a  member 
of  the  Montreal  presidential  advisory  coun- 
cil. In  1992,  he  received  one  of  the  universi- 
ty's highest  honours  when  he  was  awarded  an 
honorary  doctor  of  engineenng  degree. 

He  also  has  a  direct  relationship  with 
Carleton's  fundraising  activities.  From  1987 
to  1991,  Redfern  chaired  the  Challenge  Fund, 
the  university's  first  fundraising  campaign 
which  surpassed  its  $30-million  goal. 

"We  are  delighted  that  through  the  lead- 
ership of  John  Redfern,  Lafarge  has  made 
this  donation  to  Carleton,"  says  Susan  Doyle, 
executive  director,  development  and  alumni 
services.  "The  company's  past 
support  of  our  engineering  fac- 
ulty has  been  important  to  our 
growth  and  this  gift,  along  with 
many  more  from  our  partners 
and  friends,  will  help  us  to  reach 
the  next  important  stage  in  our 
development  through  the  ex- 
pansion of  other  IT-related  pro- 
grams." 

Private-sector  donations 
and  matching  government  monies  will  con- 
tribute to  the  plan  to  add  three  floors  to  the 
Minto  Centre  to  accommodate  the  increase  in 
students  and  faculty  in  new  IT  offerings. 


John  Redfern 
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Rowing  gently  is  not  her  style 

Journalism  grad  Alison  Korn  recently  captured  her  second  world  title  in  pairs 
rowing.  Here  she  recounts  the  thrills  of  international  competition. 

ell  her  they  row  like  men."  A  massive  Russian  oarsman,  standing  about  six- 
foot-six,  paid  me  this  compliment  via  my  Russian-speaking  teammate.  We  were 
at  a  party  after  the  1998  World  Rowing  Championships,  where  over  1,000  tow- 
ering, rowdy  rowers  from  around  the  world  were  celebrating  their  successes  or 
drowning  their  sorrows  with  loud  music  and  German  beer.  This  imposing  fel- 
low had  seen  our  gold  medal-winning  pair  race  the  day  before  and  thought  our 
power  and  rhythm  were  reminiscent  of  male  rowers.  I  grinned  and  asked  whether 
he  meant  that  I  looked  like  a  man.  "No,  no,  no!"  he  exclaimed. 


By  Alison  Korn 


Alison  Korn,  MJ/  98,  is  an  Olympic 
silver-medallist  and  two-time  world 
championship  rower.  Alison  will  de- 
fend her  title  next  year  when  Canada 
will  host  the  1999  World  Rowing 
Championships  in  St.  Catharines, 
Ontario,  August  22-29. 


I  started  rowing  in  1992  at 
McGill  University  and  took  to  the 
sport  right  away.  In  1996,  after  a 
year  in  Carleton  s  master  of  jour- 
nalism program  and  a  year  of 
training  three  times  a  day,  six  days 
a  week,  I  competed  at  the  At- 
lanta Olympics  and  won  a  silver 
medal  as  part  of  the  Canadian 
women's  eight.  The  next  year,  I 
raced  the  pairs  (with  partner 
Emma  Robinson,  a  medical  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Toronto) 
and  we  won  the  1997  World 
Championships  in  our  debut  as  a 
new  racing  combination. 

This  past  September,  Emma 
and  I  showed  we  were  not  last 
year's  flash  in  the  pan  as  we  suc- 
cessfully defended  our  pairs  tide 
at  the  1 998  World  Championships 
in  Cologne,  Germany.  The  second 
time  around  as  world  champion 
felt  different.  It  still  wasn't  an 
easy  race,  but  the  process  was  fa- 
miliar: get  out  in  front  right  away, 
relax,  attack  and  counterattack. 
Poise,  confidence,  aggression.  The 
2000-metre  race  is  a  seven-minute 
sprint,  so  clever  pacing  is  critical. 

This  year  the  weather  was 
awful — cold,  windy  and  rainy. 
Rowers  can  ignore  cold  and  rain, 
but  wind  wreaks  havoc.  A  cross- 
wind  can  tip  the  boat  over  and 
can  blow  you  out  of  your  lane. 
Rowing  into  a  stiff  headwind 
makes  the  race  last  up  to  a  minute 
longer.  And  rowing  with  a  tail- 


wind  quickens  the  race  but  also 
causes  the  boat  to  be  unsteady. 
We  raced  in  all  of  these  condi- 
tions! 

The  positive  side — we  al- 
ways look  for  advantages  in  every 
situation — was  that  we  often  row 


Alison  Korn  practising  her  strokes 
on  the  Ottawa  River  in  1997. 


in  rough  water  at  our  national 
training  centre  in  London,  On- 
tario. So,  we  made  it  our  project 
to  adapt  to  it  better  than  our  com- 
petitors did. 

International  regattas  are,  to 
me,  like  a  spy  game  in  a  play- 
ground. Intrigue  grows  through- 
out the  week  of  racing:  How  to 
approach  the  semi?  Do  we  show 
all  our  cards?  Can  we  assume 


we've  seen  everything  our  com- 
petition is  capable  of?  Is  our 
equipment  in  order,  our  bodies, 
our  heads? 

Athletes  strut  around,  re- 
splendent in  their  country's  cloth- 
ing, checking  out  everyone  else 
while  coolly  pretending  not  to. 

After  the  last  finals  finish, 
crews  rush  to  pack  up  boats  and 
blades.  Immediately,  the  regatta 
site  becomes  a  microcosm  of  the 
international  market  place  as  trad- 
ing begins.  While  some  people 
sling  a  few  garments  over  their 
arms  and  circulate,  those  from 
wealthier  nations  carry  a  duffel 
bag  full  of  items  to  be  traded  (the 
best  stuff  left  safely  at  the  hotel) 
and  wait  for  offers.  The  principle 
of  scarcity  applies  as  Irish  and 
New  Zealand  stuff  was  in  de- 
mand this  year  because  their 
teams  were  very  small. 

At  the  Olympics,  1  somehow 
ended  up  with  a  blinding  yellow 
and  turquoise  Ukraine  jacket.  It's 
too  garish  to  wear.  This  year  I 
planned  to  acquire  only  stuff  I 
could  bear  wearing — but  that 
proved  hard  to  do.  At  least  three 
Romanian  women  came  up  to  me, 
gold-capped  teeth  glittering, 
wanting  to  trade  their  racing  suits 
for  a  Canadian  one.  How  could  1 
explain  to  them  that  it  truly  was 
the  style  of  their  Adidas  suit  that 
I  disliked  and  not  the  bearer?  We 
trailed  T-shirts  instead. 
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And  now, 
the  end  is  near... 


The  words  from  the  Frank  Sinatra  classic  ring  particularly 
true  for  me  as  I  write  this,  my  final  column  as  president  of 
the  national  alumni  association.  It  just  seemed  like  yesterday 
that  I  was  elected  to  represent  Carleton's  75,000  alumni  worldwide 
and  here  I  attempt  to  summarize  a  decade's  worth  of  memories  as 
my  term  concludes  on  December  31. 

A  lot  has  changed  at  Carleton  since  I  was  first  encouraged  to 
volunteer  for  the  association  by  Jim  Watson  some  10  years  ago.  Mr. 
Watson  at  the  time  was  president  of  the  fledgling  alumni  associa- 
tion and  worked  his  usual  wonders  championing  the  cause  of  the 
university.  His  successful  arm-twisting  paved  the  way  for  an  experi- 
ence I  will  always  treasure. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  how  quickly  the  alumni  association  has 
grown  since  my  initial  involvement.  There  was  actually  a  time  when 
the  association  could  hold  meetings  in  a  Volkswagen  Beetle.  Now 
the  alumni  council  has  more  than  30  members,  12  branches  across 
Canada,  15  chapters  in  the  national  capital  region  and  a  host  of 
affiliates  all  over  the  world. 

While  alumni  have  always  been  an  important  stakeholder  group 
for  the  university,  I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  influence  we  have 
been  able  to  wield  in  recent  years.  Securing  representation  on  the 
athletics  board  to  voice  our  concern  respecting  varsity  status,  lobby- 
ing for  a  representative  seat  on  the  university  senate  and  enhancing 
the  dialogue  with  key  individuals  at  the  university  exemplify  how 
far  we  have  come. 

As  Carleton  approaches  the  new  millennium  charged  with  a 
revitalized  identity  and  purpose — its  alumni  will  be  leading  the  way 
as  ambassadors,  fundraisers,  mentors  and 
recruiters! 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  didn't  thank 
a  number  of  individuals  who  have  as- 
sisted me  greatly  during  my  presidency. 
To  my  mentor  predecessors  Jim  Watson, 
Don  Climo  and  Gail  Larose — your  guid- 
ance is  forever  appreciated.  To  the  alumni 
council — thank  you  for  your  profession- 
alism and  patience  during  often-turbu- 
lent times.  To  the  extremely  competent 
new  team  at  the  development  and  alumni 
office — you  made  my  job  easy.  Finally 
to  my  family  at  home,  Maureen  and 
Fmma — I  couldn't  have  done  it  without  your  support  and  under- 
standing for  the  time  I  spent  away  from  home. 

I  look  forward  to  serving  as  immediate  past-president  of  the 
council  and  to  representing  alumni  on  the  board  of  governors.  It  has 
been  an  honour  serving  the  university. 


New  president  appointed 
to  national  alumni  council 


Michael  Makin,  BJ/X6 
President, 

Canadian  Printing  Industries  Association 


Jennifer  Higgins-Ingham,  32, 
has  been  elected  to  a  two-year 
post  as  president  of  the  Carle- 
ton University  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

Higgins-Ingham,  of  Vancou- 
ver, is  the  first  alumni  associa- 
tion president  to  be  elected  from 
western  Canada. 

In  both  her  professional  and 
her  volunteer  roles,  Higgins- 
Ingham  is  well-acquainted  with 
philanthropy  and  alumni  affairs. 
As  the  planned  giving  officer  and 
manager  of  the  alumni  associa- 
tion at  the  British  Columbia  In- 
stitute of  Technology  (BCIT)  in 
Burnaby,  B.C.,  she  assists  donors 
to  find  creative  ways  of  giving 
and  oversees  the  alumni  associa- 
tion, which  consists  of  35,000- 
plus  graduates  and  an  active 
alumni  volunteer  council. 

Much  of  her  energy  is  dedi- 
cated to  bringing  people  together 
for  a  worthy  cause,  whether  it  is 
to  ensure  the  future  of 
postsecondary  education  or  to 
provide  the  opportunity  for  peo- 
ple to  network  and  obtain  future 
opportunities. 

"While  completing  my 
fourth-year  thesis  in  Vancouver, 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  inter- 
view various  women  in  the  po- 
litical elite  such  as  Grace 
McCarthy,  B.C.  politician,  and 
Kim  Campbell,  the  then  federal 
minister  of  justice.  It  was  then 
that  I  realized  how  impressive  it 
was  to  be  tied  to  a  university  with 
high  prestige,"  says  Higgins- 
Ingham,  BAHons/92.  "Once  I 
graduated,  I  thought  the  tie  to 
Carleton  would  be  broken,  yet  I 
found  quite  the  opposite.  I  was 
encouraged  to  attend  an  alumni 
branch  event  and  the  rest  is  his- 
tory; I  was  hooked." 

Higgins-Ingham  is  a  former 
president  of  Carleton's  Vancou- 
ver alumni  branch,  a  member  of 
the  university's  alumni  recruiting 
council,  and  most  recently  was 
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Jennifer  Higgins-Ingham 


vice-president,  membership/ op- 
erations, for  Carleton's  national 
alumni  association. 

"It  has  been  a  privilege  to 
be  an  ambassador  of  the  univer- 
sity," says  Higgins-Ingham.  "I 
have  seen  many  changes  over  the 
last  five  years;  the  growth  of  the 
branches  across  the  country,  new 
affiliates  established  internation- 
ally and  chapters  representing  all 
walks  of  Carleton  life." 

As  an  active  volunteer,  she 
has  been  a  director  of  the  Van- 
couver Regional  Freenet  and  is 
the  youngest  member  to  chair  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Gift 
Planners,  (CAGP)  Greater  Van- 
couver Roundtable.  She  was  re- 
cently nominated  for  the  Busi- 
ness in  Vancouver  Achievement 
Awards  "40  under  40"  for  her 
community  involvement. 

"Alumni  have  made  an  im- 
pact through  their  representation 
in  the  university's  decision-mak- 
ing process,  from  the  senate  to 
the  board  of  governors,"  she  says, 
"Building  on  this  growth  is  my 
first  priority." 
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Government  exec,  crime  reporter  elected  as  alumni  VPs 


The  Carleton  experience 
doesn't  end  with  a  hand- 
shake and  a  diploma.  Any 
graduate  will  tell  you  that.  But 
newly  appointed  Carleton  Uni- 
versity Alumni  Association  vice- 
president  Maria  McClintock  and 
incumbent  vice-president  Patrick 
O'Reilly  are  glowing  examples  of 
this  bond. 

The  pair  will  join  incoming 
president  Jennifer  Higgins- 
Ingham,  BAHons/92,  on  the 
CUAA's  national  executive  for  the 
next  two  years. 

Gail  Larose,  past  president 
of  the  CUAA,  says  she  has  every 
confidence  in  McClintock  and 
O'Reilly's  upcoming  term. 

"I  am  certain  that  we  will  be 
able  to  count  on  Jennifer,  Patrick 
and  Maria  for  the  same  kind  of 
dedication  that  they  have  dem- 
onstrated in  the  past." 

Both  O'Reilly  and  McClint- 
ock have  held  numerous  positions 
in  the  association. 

O'Reilly  will  begin  his  sec- 
ond term  as  vice-president, 
policy,  after  serving  double  duty 


as  chair  of  the  CUAA  awards 
committee  and  president  of  the 
association's  national  capital 
branch  from  1996  to  1998. 

O'Reilly,  28,  has  blazed  a  trail 
since  leaving  Carleton's  campus 
six  years  ago.  He  is  currendy  serv- 
ing as  director  of  corporate  serv- 
ices with  the  Alberta  region  of 
Indian  and  Northern  Affairs 
Canada,  making  him  the  young- 
est executive  in  the  _ _ _ 
Canadian  govern- 
ment. Despite  his 
fast-paced  life,  the 
Edmonton-based 
O'Reilly  hasn't  for- 
gotten his  roots  at 
Carleton. 

"I  believe  one  of 
the  manv  reasons 
Carleton  is  such  a  vi- 
brant and  progressive 
university  is  the  con- 
tributions of  its  alumni,"  says 
O'Reilly,  BCom/92.  "We  come 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  make 
valuable  contributions  around 
the  world  in  our  daily  lives.  I  be- 
lieve our  mandate  over  the  next 


Patrick  O'Reilly 


two  years  is  to  strengthen  and 
build  this  strategic  relationship 
with  the  university  and  its  stu- 
dents, while  continuing  to  meet 
the  professional,  personal  and  so- 
cial needs  of  our  alumni." 

O'Reilly  says  the  alumni  of 
many  generations  offer  time,  ad- 
vice, guidance  and  financial  sup- 
port to  the  university.  "We  con- 
tribute millions  of  dollars  to  sup- 
port Carleton  and  its 
students,  our  future 
alumni.  We  act  as  am- 
bassadors of  the 
university  at  home 
and  abroad,  support- 
ing the  university  at 
every  opportunity." 

Supporting  her 
alma  mater  is  some- 
thing incoming  vice- 
president  Maria 
McClintock  has  rel- 
ished since  her  days  at  Carleton  in 
the  mid  '80s. 

Her  involvement  with  the 
alumni  association  dates  back  to 
1987  when  she  was  active  with 
the  swimming  alumni  chapter. 


After  participating  for  several 
years  with  that  close-knit  group, 
she  joined  the  national  capital 
alumni  branch  in  1994.  Soon  af- 
ter, McClintock,  BAHons/86, 
was  elected  a 
representative 
of  the  branch 
and  went  on  to 
become  branch 
president. 

"I  always 
felt  a  strong 
connection  to 
Carleton  be- 
cause the  time  I 
spent  there  was 

so  special,"  says  McClintock,  36, 
a  senior  crime  reporter  at  the  Ot- 
tawa Sun.  "It  seemed  like  a  natural 
thing  to  maintain  that  link  after  I 
graduated." 

As  McClintock  moves  into 
her  new  position  as  national  vice- 
president  she  says,  "I  hope  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  bringing  more 
alumni  back  into  the  university 
fold  and  further  strengthening  the 
links  we  currently  have  with 
alumni  around  the  world." 


Maria  McClintock 


Biotech  Networks 

Four  alumni  venture  into  the  website  business 

Thanks  to  an  infusion  of  of  the  legal  bills  and  the  cost  ot 
cash  and  support  from  a  incorporation  and  helped  the  en- 
Carleton  University  entre-  trepreneurs  establish  professional 
preneurial  fund,  Liisa  Johns,  contacts  in  the  field. 
BScHons/98,  Rafal  Iwasiow,  Biotech  Networks  Incorpo- 
BScHons/98,  Anthony  LoFaro,  rated  (BNI)  provides  a  free  and 
BSc/97,  and  future  grad  Andy  user  friendly  consolidation  of 
Stewart,  BScHons/99,  have  ere-  biotech  resources  and  services  to 
ated  bttp:/ / mm'.bionet.on.ca,  an  on-  students  and  the  general  public, 
line  recruitment  site  linking  stu-  "Our  goal  is  to  enhance  the  corn- 
dents  and  companies  in  the  munication  amongst  academia 
biotech  field.  and  industry,  and  keep  the  wheels 
The  innovative  career  site  of  innovation  turning,"  say  the 
was  launched  in  the  spring  of  owners.  BNI  is  loading  the  data- 
1998  after  receiving  initial  capi-  base  with  potential  biotech  stu- 
tal  from  a  fund  established  by  fel-  dents  for  hire.  The  site's  question- 
low  grad  and  board  of  governors  naire  is  designed  to  create  a  corn- 
member  Wes  Nicol  to  help  plete  picture  of  a  person's  skills 
Carleton  students  and  recent  and  attributes.  Biotech  will  then 
graduates  turn  their  business  ideas  contact  companies  that  need  these 
into  reality.  The  $10,000  paid  most  highly-trained  students. 


Call  for  Proposals 

The  Wes  and  Mary  Nicol  Entrepreneur  Award 

If  you  have  a  great  idea  for  a  business  venture  and  are  looking 
for  start-up  capital,  apply  now  for  one  of  six  entrepreneur's 
awards,  valued  at  up  to  $  1 0,500  each,  being  offered  to  Carleton 
University  students  and  recent  graduates  of  the  university. 
The  awards  are  provided  by  Carleton  alumnus  Wes  Nicol,  an 
Ottawa-based  businessman  and  entrepreneur. 

Here's  what  to  do: 

•  submit  a  business  plan  outlining  projections,  needed  re- 
sources, current  resources  and  expertise; 

•  describe  who  you  are,  the  other  people  involved  in  the 
project,  your  course  of  study  (or  year  of  graduation  and 
program)  and  why  your  idea  deserves  consideration; 

•  Send  in  your  proposal  by  March  1 ,  1 999  to  the  address 
below. 

The  Wes  and  Mary  Nicol  Entrepreneur  Award 
c/o  AutoSkill  International  Inc.,  Suite  30 1 ,  33 1  Cooper  St. 
Ottawa,  Ontario  Canada  K2P  0G5 
Attention:  Richard  Stanton 
rstanton@autoskill.com  6 1 3-235-6740  ext  237 
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The  highlight  of  the  weekend  was  the  chancellor's  dinner  held  on  campus  in  Fenn  Lounge.  Nearly  80  alumni  and  guests  attended  the  dinner 
hosted  by  Carleton  chancellor  Arthur  Kroeger  to  honour  alumni  celebrating  the  40th,  45th  and  50th  anniversaries  of  their  graduating  year. 


SPOTLIGHT 

Homecoming  1 998  in  pictures 
October  3rd 


Engineering  '83 
held  a  successful 
15-year  reunion 
on  campus. 

[VG 


journalism  '88  grads  reunite  back  in  the  campus  news- 
room. From  left  to  right:  Stephanie  Jenzer,  Jose  Erzetic, 
Brenda  Murray,  Anne  Marie  Hume  and  Louisa  Battistelli. 


Kids  of  all  ages  enjoyed 
face-painting,  balloons, 
clowns,  candy  floss  and 
bouncing  rides. 

" 
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Soccer  chapter 

Newly  elected  president  is  on  the  ball 


Journalism 
chapter 

What's  the  scoop  on 
The  National  Post} 

The  Carleton  University 
journalism  alumni  chapter  will 
host  a  forum  on  Canada's  newest 
newspaper,  The  National  Post,  in 
January. 

Kirk  LaPointe,  executive 
editor  of  The  National  Post,  will 
be  a  featured  participant. 
The  chapter  invites  all  interested 
alumni  to  join  fellow  grads  at  the 
event  which  will  take  place  on 
Friday,  January  29,  1999  in 
Carleton's  University  Club  on 
campus  at  7  p.m. 

General  admission  is  55  ($4 
for  students).  To  order  tickets, 
please  call  Carleton's  department 
of  development  and  alumni  serv- 
ices at  520-3636  or  chapter  presi- 
dent Pam  Pavlik  at  241-3961. 
Check  the  Chapter's  website 
http:/ / temagami.carleton.ca/ 
jmc/ cujo/ alumni/  for  more  de- 
tails as  they  become  available. 
Everyone  is  welcome. 

Engineering 
chapter 

Designing  a  mandate 

Norm  Crawley,  BEng/74, 
was  elected  chapter  president  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  new  en- 
gineering and  design  alumni  chap- 
ter of  the  Carleton  University 
Alumni  Association  on  Septem- 
ber 23. 

The  chapter's  objectives  are 
as  follows:  to  create  a  strong  and 
active  alumni;  a  support  network 
from  student  to  retirement;  to  ad- 
vance the  excellence  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  engineering  and  design  as 
a  distinguished  institute;  to  fos- 
ter and  encourage  greater  inter- 
action between  the  faculty  and 
business  industry;  and  to  provide 
visibility  to  students  and  the  com- 
munity of  who  these  alumni  are 
and  of  their  many  successes. 


To  achieve  these  objectives 
the  chapter  will  be  involved  with 
mentoring  programs,  supporting 
co-op  placements,  technical  pres- 
entations, the  creation  of  a  com- 
munication network,  interaction 
with  high  schools,  and  more.  All 
of  these  will,  of  course,  require 
your  support  and  contributions 
of  time  and  effort  to  make  it  hap- 
pen. 


Old  Crow 
Society 

Golfing  for  a  good  cause 

A  large  and  raucous  flock  of 
Old  Crows  descended  on  the 
Glen  Mar  Golf  &  Country  Club 
in  September  for  the  7th  annual 
Old  Crow  Open.  This  event 
proved  to  be  a  great  opportunity 
for  Old  Crows  and  Raven  foot- 
ball supporters  to  play  a  little  golf, 
share  a  few  laughs,  reminisce 
about  the  glory  days  and — most 
importantly — to  raise  money  to 
support  Carleton  students. 

Proceeds  for  the  day  in  the 
amount  of  $2,300  have  been  di- 
rected to  the  Ontario  Student 
Opportunity  Trust  Fund  bursary 
the  Old  Crow  Society  has  estab- 
lished. All  money  raised  will  be 
matched  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment and  used  to  create  a  bur- 
sary fund  for  deserving  student 
athletes  in  financial  need. 

Thank  you  to  all  the  tourna- 
ment's sponsors  and  volunteers 
and  a  special  thanks  to  Lome 
Watters  and  Gary  Shaver  for  their 
extraordinary  assistance. 

As  you  might  well  be  aware, 
the  Raven  football  program  is 
one  of  17  sports  programs  cur- 
rently under  review  at  Carleton. 
Please  read  the  article  on  page  1 1 
for  more  information. 

The  Old  Crow  Society  ex- 
ecutive is  interested  in  your  feed- 
back and  assistance  to  not  only 
salvage  the  football  program,  but 
also  to  vastly  improve  it.  Call 
Kevin  McKerrow  at  (613  )  592- 
8174. 


Former  Raven  goalkeeper 
and  assistant  coach  Stephen  Ball 
has  been  named  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  Carleton  Soccer 
Alumni  Association. 

Past-president  and  CSAA 
founder  Mike  Lanos,  officially 
stepped  down  on  November  18, 
1998.  Mike  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  of  bringing  the  associa- 
tion to  where  it  is  today  and  all 
Carleton  soccer  alumni  owe  him 
a  sincere  debt  of  gratitude.  Mike 
will  remain  active  as  vice-presi- 
dent and  is  putting  the  final 
touches  on  a  Carleton  soccer  his- 
tory book,  which  includes  team 
and  individual  statistics  and  high- 
lights 

As  the  association  grows, 
Steve  hopes  to  strengthen  the  link 
between  old  and  new  alumni  and 
to  support  the  current  varsity  team 
along  with  the  tradition  it  repre- 
sents. 


The  annual  soccer  alumni 
weekend  took  place  October  18- 
19.  A  large  contingent  of  Toronto 
soccer  alumni  made  the  journey 
to  the  nation's  capital  to  make 
the  weekend  successful  and  very 
enjoyable. 

Upcoming  events  include 
the  fifth  annual  Carleton 
invitational  indoor  soccer  tour- 
nament, January  22-24,  1999.  The 
Carleton  invitational  is  the  larg- 
est annual  university  soccer  tour- 
nament in  Canada.  The  weekend- 
long  event,  held  at  the  indoor  rec- 
reational facility  at  Lansdowne 
Park  in  downtown  Ottawa,  at- 
tracts some  of  the  best  varsity 
and  alumni  teams  from  Ontario, 
Quebec,  and  the  United  States. 

We  encourage  all  soccer 
alumni  to  visit  our  web-page  at 
http://www.cyberus.ca/~csaa, 
and  leave  their  current  addresses, 
email,  and  phone  numbers. 


Get  Involved! 

The  Carleton  University  Alumni  Association  values 
the  volunteer  services  its  alumni  provide.  There  are  many 
ways  to  continue  your  association  with  Carleton,  includ- 
ing organizing  branch  or  chapter  activities,  assisting  with 
homecoming  and  special  events,  student  recruitment, 
mentoring,  speaker  series,  fundraising,  co-op  placements 
as  well  as  many  other  university  projects. 

The  following  branches  and  chapters  are  currently 
seeking  volunteers  to  serve  in  a  leadership  capacity: 

Commerce  Society 
Law  Society 
Public  Administration  Chapter 
Kingston  Branch 

If  you  are  interested  in  volunteering  your  time  and  skill 
sets,  or  if  you  would  like  to  get  involved  in  branch  or 
chapter  activities,  please  contact  the  department  of  de- 
velopment and  alumni  services  at  (613)  520-3636. 


www.carleton.ca/alumni 
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CLASS  ACTS 


'53 

John  Johnstone,  BA/53,  retired  as  a  professor  of 
sociology  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Chicago. 
John  now  plays  jazz  piano  in  and  around  Chicago. 
His  wife,  Nancy  Johnstone,  MSW/56,  is  the 
executive  director  of  Youth  Guidance,  a  social 
agency  in  Chicago.  Nancy  is  also  an  adjunct 
faculty  member  at  the  school  of  social  service 
administration  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

'54 

Eldon  Hay,  BA/54,  was  the  recipient  of  the  1997 
scholarly  history  award  from  the  committee  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.  It  was  awarded 
for  Rldon's  book,  The  Chignecto  Covenanters:  A 
"Regional  History  of  Reformed  Prtsbyterianism  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  1827-1905.  lildon  re- 
sides in  Sackville,  New  Brunswick. 

'56 

Ron  Rieder,  B)/56,  has  just  opened  his  second 
Mail  Boxes  Etc.  centre  in  Beverly  Hills,  Califor- 
nia. The  centre  provides  personal  and  business 
mail  services.  Ron  opened  his  first  centre  in 
Beverly  Hills  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

'57 

Judy  A.  Murphy,  B) / 57,  is  running  for  state 
senate  in  Vermont  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  She 
is  representing  Bennington  County.  Judy  is  a 
member  of  the  national  board  of  the  National 
Organization  for  Women  (NOW)  and  is  state 
president  of  Vermont  NOW.  Judy  retired  nine 
years  ago  and  lives  in  Manchester,  Vermont. 




'66 

Betty  Harris  (Hanafi),  BA/66,  retired  after  24 
years  as  the  founding  director  of  libraries  at  the 
University  College  of  the  Fraser  Valley.  Betty  was 
awarded  the  Micromedia  award  of  merit  by  the 
CTCL  section  of  the  Canadian  Library  Associa- 
tion. She  resides  in  White  Rock,  British  Colum- 
bia. 

'68 

Brooke  Broadbent,  BAHons/68,  has  released  a 
book  titled,  Using  the  Internet  Smarter  and  ['aster  at 
Home,  on  the  Road,  or  at  the  Office.  Brooke  has  spent 
more  than  25  years  consulting,  writing  and 
training  globally  in  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
Brooke  lives  in  Orleans,  Ontario. 
Ron  Ensom,  BA/68,  MSW/72  and  Beverly 
Ensom,  BA/70,  of  Ottawa,  have  published  the 
hooks,  //  Your  Child  is  Abused:  A  Guide  for  Parents  of 
Children  Sexually  Abused  by  Someone  On/s/de  the  i'timily 
■mil  (.brittle  I  jike  Camp:  The  History,  respectively, 


Lome  Rachlis,  BSc/68,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  education  and  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Avon  Maitland  District  School  Board.  The 
board  is  headquartered  in  Stratford  and  provides 
public  education  in  the  Ontario  counties  of 
Huron  and  Perth.  Ixirne  resides  in  Ottawa. 


'70 

Fred  DeRosa,  BA/70,  is  currently  a  senior 
copywriter  with  CKKS-FM/CKWX-AM  radio 
in  Vancouver.  He  lives  in  New  Westminster, 
British  Columbia. 

Dale  Fawthrop,  BA/70,  retired  in  June  after 
teaching  Knglish  and  drama  in  Ontario  and  Nova 
Scotia.  Dale  has  since  started  a  new  business 
called  Golf  Links  Escorted  Tours  and  currently 
lives  in  Amherst,  Nova  Scotia. 
Hunter  McGill,  BAI  Ions/70,  and  Jane  McGill, 
BA/70,  have  returned  to  Ottawa  after  spending 
three  years  in  Paris.  Hunter  is  director  general  of 
the  Humanitarian  Assistance  Canadian  Interna- 
tional Development  Agency.  Jane  is  with  the 
department  of  justice. 


Maureen  Stapley  (Berthelet),  BA/70,  and  her 
husband,  Anthony  Stapley,  BSc/66,  married  on 
July  25,  1998.  Maureen  is  a  math  and  computers 
teacher  at  Merivale  High  School  in  Nepcan.  The 
couple  resides  in  Kanata. 

'71 

J.  Kenneth  Richardson,  BEng/71,  has  launched 
Ken  Richardson  Fire  Technologies  Inc.,  a  fire 
safety  engineering  company  specializing  in  link- 
ing fire  safety  innovation  with  applicauons.  Ken 
made  the  move  after  working  at  the  National 
Research  Council  for  18  years.  He  lives  in 
Orleans,  Ontario. 

'72 

Paul  LaRose,  BA/72,  moved  to  Toronto  as  the 
regional  manager,  owner-investor  for  Public 
Works,  Canada. 

Joseph  W.  Potter,  BCom/72,  has  been  ap- 
pointed deputy  chair  of  the  Public  Service  Staff 
Relations  Board.  Joseph  previously  was  the  presi- 
dent of  Joseph  William  Potter  Consulting  Serv- 
ices Inc.,  where  he  provided  labour  relations 
consultation  to  numerous  clients  in  the  federal 
and  municipal  government  and  the  private  sec- 
tor. He  resides  in  Cumberland,  Ontario. 


Alumna  heads  CPP  investment  board 


Gail  Cook-Bennett 


Carleton  grad  Gail  Cook-Bennett,  BA/61,  BAHons/ 
62  (economics),  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
influential  Canada  Pension  Plan  (CPP)  Investment 
Board  established  recently  to  oversee  the  multi-billion  dol- 
lar investment  of  the  Canada  Pension  Plan  fund. 

Cook-Bennett,  owner  of  the  Toronto-based  manage- 
ment consulting  company  Bennecon  Ltd.,  will  chair  the 
independent  investment  board.  Under  its  new  legislative 
mandate,  the  board  is  responsible  for  investing  CPP  funds 
in  a  diversified  portfolio  of  securities  in  the  stock  market. 

Funds  are  expected  to  begin  flowing  to  the  board  early  ^ » 
in  1999.  The  projected  assets  of  the  board  by  the  end  of  2007  are  approximately  $90 
billion — one  of  the  country's  largest  investment  portfolios —  of  which  between  $60 
billion  and  $80  billion  would  be  managed  by  the  board.  The  board  will  operate  at  arm's 
length  from  governments. 

Born  in  Ottawa,  Cook-Bennett  also  holds  an  MA/65  and  a  PhD/68  in  economics 
from  the  University  of  Michigan.  Prior  to  joining  Bennecon  Ltd.,  she  held  academic 
positions  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  served  as  executive  vice-president  of  the  CD. 
Howe  Institute  in  Montreal.  She  is  currently  a  member  of  Carleton  LIniversity's  Toronto 
presidential  advisory  committee  and  the  Capital  Campaign  cabinet. 

Cook-Bennett  is  joined  on  the  board  by  another  prominent  Carleton  grad,  David 
Walker,  BAHons/70.  Walker,  president  of  West-Can  Consultants  Ltd.  of  Winnipeg, 
which  specializes  in  strategic  advisory  services  with  major  public  and  private  sector  or- 
ganizations, is  one  of  12  directors  named  for  three-year  staggered  terms. 

After  a  14-year  career  as  a  professor  of  political  science,  Walker  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1988  and  again  in  1993  for  the  riding  of  Winnipeg  South.  He 
served  as  parliamentary  secretary'  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  in  1996  was  the  chief 
federal  representative  for  the  cross-Canada  consultations  on  the  Canada  Pension  Plan. 
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Former  Ravens  player  is  having  a  ball  on  the  air 


R1200 


Ottawa  sports  radio 


By  Nick  Greenfield 

It's  2:30  in  the  afternoon  and  Al 
Macartney  is  flitting  around  the  office 
like  it's  his  first  day  on  the  job.  He 
bounces  down  the  narrow  hallways  of  OSR 
1200,  Ottawa's  new  all-sports  radio  sta- 
tion, popping  his  head  into  each  office  and 
sharing  a  quick  laugh.  Macartney  knows 
everyone  by  name  and  describes  most  as  a 
"great  guy"  or  "solid." 

Macartney's  act  would  make  you  think 
he's  fresh  out  of  school,  looking  to  impress 
management.  But  it's  no  act.  At  36,  he  is 
management  and  he  takes  his  job  very  seri- 
ously. 

Macartney  has  been  the  programming 
co-ordinator  at  OSR  1200  since  its  launch 
four  months  ago.  In  that  short  time  the  young 
station  has  made  its  mark.  OSR  1 200  signed 
a  10-year  broadcasting  deal  with  the  Ot- 
tawa Senators  NHL  hockey  club  and  has  a 
commitment  to  cover  big  sporting  events 
at  Carleton  University,  like  the  annual 
"Panda"  football  home-opener  against  the 
University  of  Ottawa. 

Although  a  familiar  format  in  the 
United  States,  Ottawa  Sports  Radio  is  only 
the  second  all-sports  radio  format  in  Canada. 
In  addition  to  providing  extensive  cover- 
age of  the  Ottawa  Senators,  OSR  1200 
features  daily  live  locally-produced  sports 
talk  shows  and  an  impressive  line-up  of 
top  syndicated  sports  programming  from 
Canada  and  the  U.S.  The  station  is  owned 
by  Rawlco  Communications  which  oper- 
ates stations  in  Calgary,  Regina,  Saskatoon 
and  Toronto. 


It  might  seem  like  a  far  cry  from  his  days 
as  a  Raven  on  Carleton's  football  field,  but 
Macartney  doesn't  see  it  that  way. 

"The  friends  I  made  there  ...  I'm  really 
impressed  with  the  quality  of  guys  I  played 
with,"  he  says  thoughtfully  while  reclining  in 
his  chair.  "I  run  into  these  guys  all  over  town. 
They're  well  respected  guys  in  the  community 
and  it  shows." 

Macartney  graduated  with  a  BA  in  mass 
communications  in  1984.  While  most  of  his 
classmates  were  still  pondering  their  next 
move,  Macartney  was  already  set  on  his  ca- 
reer path.  He  knew  from  his  early  days  at 
Carleton  that  he  wanted  to  get  into  radio — 
the  trouble  was,  he  didn't  know  how. 

"I  did  work  for  CKCU.  I  just  loved  hang- 
ing out  up  there,"  he  says.  "I  wanted  to  be  in 
broadcasting.  I  didn't  how  to  get  there,  but  I 
knew  I  wanted  to  do  it." 

And  do  it  he  has.  In  the  end,  the  long 
hours  spent  on  the  football  field  and  at  CKCU 
have  paid  off. 

Macartney  started  his  radio  career  in 
Sarnia  and  eventually  made  his  way  back  to 
Ottawa  to  work  at  the  former  CFGO,  which 
in  1988  was  relaunched  under  new  owner- 


ship as  Energy  1200.  He  worked  at  Energy 
1200  as  a  copywriter  for  several  years  be- 
fore moving  to  the  sister  station,  Majic  100, 
where  he  was  promotions  director  and  even- 
tually assistant  program  director.  A  decade 
and  a  new  name  later,  he's  found  his  dream 
job. 

Macartney  is  not  a  big  man;  it's  surpris- 
ing he  ever  played  football.  But  get  him  talk- 
ing of  his  days  at  Carleton  or  his  new  job 
and  he  fills  the  room. 

The  walls  of  his  office  are  covered  in 
sports  pictures  and  a  pile  of  hockey  sticks 
rest  against  the  back  wall  beside  a  couch 
covered  in  more  sports  memorabilia.  On  the 
corner  of  his  desk  sits  a  basket  overflowing 
with  baseball  cards,  like  candy  for  visitors. 

"I've  had  two  passions  in  my  life — ra- 
dio and  sports,"  says  Macartney,  rocking 
back  and  forth  in  his  chair  like  a  kid  who's 
been  told  to  sit  still.  "To  be  put  in  a  position 
where  I  can  do  both. ..I'm  very  fortunate." 

Macartney  seems  like  the  kid  who  just 
got  hired  to  work  in  the  local  candy  store — 
and  he's  loving  every  minute  of  it. 

Nick  Greenfield  is  a  fourth-year  journalism  stu- 
dent at  Carleton. 


'74 

Joseph  Whitehead,  BA/74,  MSW/88,  and  his 
wife  Patricia  Whitehead  (Thicke-Jeffrey),  BA/ 

59,  are  living  in  Prince  Edward  Island  where 
Joseph  is  completing  a  three-year  term  as  service 
officer/ advocate  for  the  Royal  Canadian  Legion. 
Joseph  also  coaches  barbershop  quartets  and  has 
recently  written  and  published  a  book  tided,  A 
Twist  of  1  Jmerick. 

'75 

Robert  Ascah,  BCom/75,  MA/79,  resides  in 
Edmonton  where  he  was  recently  appointed 
senior  vice-president  of  policy  and  strategic 
planning  at  the  Alberta  Treasury  Branches. 


Judith  Petrushko,  BA/75,  and  husband,  Bill 
Nitransky,  are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  on 
January  2,  1997,  of  son  William  Robert  Nitransky 
III.  The  family  resides  in  Welland,  Ontario. 
William  Bruce  Stroud,  BA/75,  has  been  listed  in 
the  prestigious  publication  Who's  Who  Among 
America's  Teachers,  an  annual  book  which  honours 
the  best  teachers  in  America.  A  Grade  six  teacher 
at  Ottawa's  Glen  Cairn  Public  School,  William 
was  nominated  by  a  former  student  who  now 
lives  in  the  United  States.  William  lives  in  Nepcan, 
Ontario  with  his  wife  Helen.  They  have  two 
children,  Katherine  and  Christopher,  who  are 
both  attending  Carleton. 

Karl  Weiss,  BCom/75,  is  the  fabrication  busi- 
ness manager  at  Bon  L  Campo,  L.P.  in  El  Campo, 


Texas.  After  leaving  Canada  in  1984,  Karl  moved 
to  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Georgia,  before 
setding  in  Texas. 

'77 

Nicola  Furlong,  BA/77,  has  published  a  mystery 
book  called  A  Hemorrhaging  of  Souls.  Nicola  resides 
in  Sydney,  British  Columbia. 
Evelyne  Henry,  CPSS/77,  BA/79,  has  been 
appointed  as  a  deputy  chair  for  the  Public  Service 
Staff  Relations  Board.  Evelyne  has  enjoyed  a  long 
career  in  labour  relations,  working  for  the  Ot- 
tawa-Hull regional  office  and  the  Public  Service 
Alliance  ol  Canada  where,  since  1985,  she  was 
coordinator  of  the  grievance  and  adjudication 
section.  Evelyne  lives  in  Cumberland,  Ontario. 
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Calgary  TV  anchor  woman 
earns  top  news  awards 


By  Giuliano  Tolusso 

Nirmala  Naidoo-Hill  has  lived  the 
high-flying  life  of  a  foreign  televi- 
sion correspondent.  However,  it's 
her  work  on  the  mean  streets  of  one  of 
Canada's  largest  cities  that  brought  her  the 
recognition  of  her  peers. 

In  1997,  Naidoo-Hill,  34,  earned  two 
IRIS  awards  for  best  news  journalism,  as 
judged  by  independent  television  produc- 
ers in  southern  Alberta  and  a  CANPRO 
award,  which  recognizes  excellence  in  pro- 
gramming and  promotion  from  Canada's 
private  broadcasters. 

She  earned  the  honours  for  a  series  of 
reports  on  her  search  for  a  Calgary  teenager 
who  ran  away  to  Vancouver  and  turned  to 
prostitution  to  support  herself.  The  girl's 
father  had  learned  she  had  AIDS  and  was 
desperate  to  find  her. 

Naidoo-Hill,  a  news  anchor  on  Calgary 
Seven  Television,  and  her  crew  accepted  the 
challenge  and  flew  to  Vancouver  in  July 
1997.  "We  spent  48  hours  on  some  of  the 
roughest  streets  of  the  city  and  found  her 
in  a  heroin  house,  just  before  we  were  due 
to  return  to  Calgary,"  she  explains.  "The 
stories  we  broadcast  and  our  interview  with 
her  were  very  emotional,"  Naidoo-Hill  says. 
"She  only  weighed  about  70  pounds  and 
didn't  have  much  time  to  live." 

Now,  almost  two  years  later,  the 
former  runaway  is  off  the  streets  and  her 
condition  has  stabilized. 

Naidoo-Hill  started  her  career  in  jour- 
nalism after  graduating  from  Carleton's  one- 
year  bachelor  of  journalism  program  in 
1 988.  A  few  years  earlier,  she  earned  a  B A 
in  political  science  and  psychology  at  the 
University  of  Alberta. 

"I  chose  Carleton  because  of  its  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best, 
journalism  schools  in  Canada,"  she  says.  "The 
friendships  I  developed  were  second  to 
none.  There  were  so  many  different  people 
with  such  interesting  backgrounds.  Many 
of  them  left  wonderful  careers  to  come  to 
Carleton,"  Naidoo-Hill  explains. 

After  graduating,  Naidoo-Hill  worked 
as  an  investigative  reporter  for  CTV's  W5 
in  Toronto.  "I  had  a  great  boss  at  W5.  With 
the  Gulf  War  on  the  horizon,  he  encour- 


Nirmala  Naidoo-Hill 


aged  me  to  go  overseas  to  get  some  interna- 
tional reporting  experience." 

Just  before  the  Gulf  War  broke  out, 
she  moved  to  London,  England  to  work  on 
the  news  desk  for  NBC  television.  "London 
was  the  next  best  place  to  be  during  the 
war,"  she  says.  "There  were  lots  of  other 
journalists  there,  with  lots  going  on." 

Naidoo-Hill  remained  in  London  and 
worked  as  a  journalist  for  Christian  Science 
Monitor  Television,  Reuters  Television  and 
Middle  East  Broadcasting.  Highlights  of  her 
stint  in  England  include  coverage  of  the 
Royal  Family  and  the  IRA  bombing  cam- 
paign in  London. 

"We  did  exclusive  coverage  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  corona- 
tion. It  was  also  the  last  official  appearance 
of  Prince  Charles  and  Princess  Diana  be- 
fore their  separation." 

She  met  her  husband,  David  Hill,  at 
Reuters  Television  in  London.  Soon  after 
getting  married  in  1992,  the  couple  moved 
back  to  Canada  where  Naidoo-Hill  worked 
as  a  television  news  anchor  for  CBC  televi- 
sion in  Regina.  She  returned  to  Calgary, 
where  she  grew  up,  in  1995. 

As  for  the  future,  Naidoo-Hill  has  her 
sights  set  south  of  the  border  on  a  national 
anchor  job  at  a  major  U.S.  network.  De- 
spite the  lure  of  a  flashy  New  York  City 
studio,  she  says  she'll  always  want  to  have  a 
hand  in  reporting  the  day's  news.  "1  don't 
want  people  to  think  I'm  just  'the  lips.'  I 
want  to  keep  doing  my  own  stories." 

Giuliano  ToJusso,  Bj/83,  is  manager,  public  affairs, 
for  the  Canadian  Payroll  Association  in  Toronto. 


'78 

Duff  Mitchell,  BAHons/78,  MA/81,  MPA/84, 
has  returned  to  the  Ottawa  area  after  spending 
nine  years  living  in  Tokyo,  Toronto  and  Wash- 
ington D.C. 

'79 

Stuart  Jeffrey,  BA/  79,  is  a  Canadian  industry  team 
leader  with  the  director  general  international  and 
industry'  programs  at  the  Department  of  National 
Defence  headquarters  in  Ottawa.  Stuart  returned 
to  Ottawa  in  1995  after  spending  three  years  in 
New  York.  Stuart's  two  daughters,  Dawn  and 
Robyn,  are  pursuing  master's  degrees  at  Carleton. 


'80 

Eugene  Duguay,  BAHons/80,  MA/94,  was  re- 
cently appointed  director,  partnership  training 
and  development  at  Ottawa-based  compuSkills 
Information  Technology  Education  Centres. 
Eugene  resides  in  Nepean,  Ontario. 
Guy  Tripp,  BA/80,  and  Julia  Tripp  (Sherman), 
BAHons/79,  have  recendy  relocated  to  Burlington, 
Ontario,  where  Guy  is  director  of  sales  and 
marketing  for  John  Courts  Library  Services.  Julia 
works  for  Jervis  B.  Webb  Co.  of  Canada. 

'81 

Lynn  Armstrong,  BAHons/81,  and  Tony 
Wohlfarth,  BAHons/77,  welcomed  Robin  James 
to  their  family  on  June  8,  1996.  The  family  resides 
in  Toronto. 

Linda  MacLennan,  BJ/81,  is  a  co-anchor  at 
WBBM,  a  CBS-owned  TV  station  in  Chicago. 
I  inda  has  been  at  WBBM  since  leaving  Canada  in 
1987.  She  lives  in  Chicago  with  her  husband 
David  Rammelt  and  their  boys,  Taylor  and  Carson. 
Russ  Sayles,  BA/81,  is  a  senior  consultant  in 
marketing  and  communications  with  the  Canada 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  in  the  prai- 
ries and  NWT  division.  Russ  and  his  wife  Laurie 
live  in  Calgary  with  their  three  daughters,  Allison, 
Rebecca  and  Paige. 

'82 

Bryan  Huygen,  MPA/82,  is  the  director  of 
budget  and  analysis  in  municipal  affairs  with  the 
Alberta  government.  Bryan  was  one  of  10  Alberta 
officials  to  travel  to  South  Africa  to  work  on  fiscal 
management  procedures  in  September  and 
October.  He  resides  in  Edmonton. 

'83 

Patrick  Chevalier,  BSc/83,  and  his  wife  Beth 
Chevalier  (Antoniades)  are  pleased  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  their  son,  Michael  Brendan,  on 
January'  13,  1998.  Michael  Brendan  joins  mom, 
dad  and  two  year-old  sister  Colleen.  The  family 
resides  in  Kanata,  Ontario. 
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Pat  Duncan,  BA/83,  was  elected  MLA  for  Porter 
Creek  South  in  the  Yukon  legislative  assembly  in 
1996  and  leader  of  the  Yukon  Liberal  party  in 
1998.  Pat  lives  in  White-horse  with  her  husband 
Daryl  and  their  daughter  Kirstcn. 
John-Barry  Livingstone,  B Arch/83,  is  an  archi- 
tect and  urban  designer  with  Civitas  Urban 
Design  and  Planning  Inc.  in  Vancouver.  John- 
Barrv  is  an  urban  design  consultant  for  a  new  130 
acre  resort  town  in  Taiwan  and  three  new  hotels 
in  Cuba,  a  rapid-transit  development  in  Vancou- 
ver and  smaller  housing  complexes  in  Washing- 
ton state. 

Lilla  Stuart  (Nogrady),  B|/83,  and  her  husband 
Terry  Stuart,  are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival 
of  their  daughter  Nicole  Sierra  Stuart  on  May  5, 
1998.  The  family  lives  in  Toronto  where  I. ilia  is 
advertising  manager  in  the  promotion  depart- 
ment at  CTV  Television  Network. 


'86 


85' 


Tanis  Doe,  BA/85,  MSW/89,  is  holding  the 
World  Institute  on  Disabilitv/Rehabilitation  In- 
ternational Research  Fellowship  in  Independent 
living.  Tanis  is  also  conducting  research  on  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan  through  Status  of  W  omen 
Canada.  Her  16  vcar-old  daughter  Ann  Marie 
recendy  won  five  gold  medals  in  track  and  field 
at  the  BC  Summer  Games.  Tanis  lives  in  Victoria. 
Victor  Gandza,  BHng/85,  married  Leslie  Morris 
in  August  1995  in  Svdnev,  Nova  Scotia.  Victor  and 
Leslie  have  a  two  year-old  son  Jon  and  arc 
expecting  their  second  child  shortly.  The  family 
lives  in  Bolton,  Ontario. 

Mavis  Morton,  BAHons/85,  and  John  Ferguson, 

BAHons/85,  welcomed  their  first  child,  Caldcr 
Oakes  Morton-Ferguson,  on  October  15,  1997. 
The  family  resides  in  Simcoe,  Ontario. 


In  memoriam 


Catherine  Cain,  BScHons/89, 

on  October  5,  1998 

Yohannes  T.  Egzy,  BJ/52, 

on  August  31,  1998 

Walter  B.  Herbert  (former  faculty) 

on  March  7,  1998 

Bernard  Lieff,  BSc/65, 

in  late  1997 

Kevin  Mather,  BA/98, 

on  November  15,  1998 

Chester  W.  Mott,  EngCert/53, 

on  June  3,  1997 

Adam  Podgorecki,  (former  faculty) 

on  August  24,  1998 

James  T.  des  Rivieres,  BCom/48, 

on  November  27,  1997 

Mary  Kathleen  Steggles,  BJ/69, 

on  June  22,  1997 

Gabriel  Warshaw,  MEng/90,  PhD/94, 

on  August  14,  1998 


Susan  Allan,  BA/86,  is  a  senior  consultant  with 
The  Hunter  Group  in  Toronto.  Susan  imple- 
ments PeoplcSoft  financial  and  human  resource 
information  systems  in  the  higher  education 
sector.  Previously,  Susan  worked  with  the  Re- 
gional Municipality  of  York.  She  lives  in  New- 
market, Ontario. 

Elaine  Baker  (Hellyer),  BEng/86,  married, 
Gary  Baker,  BEng/82,  on  June  20,  1998.  The 
couple  lives  in  Ottawa. 

John  Donkin,  BArch/86,  married  (ennifer  Veitch 
on  May  23,  1998  at  All  Saints' 
Anglican  Church  in  Ottawa. 
The  couple  now  lives  in  Ot- 
tawa where  John  has  his  own 
architectural  practice. 

Robert  McGruer,  BCom/86,  joined 
ScotiaMcLeod,  a  full-service 
brokerage  in  Ottawa,  as  an 
investment  executive  last  No- 
vember. Rob  specializes  in 
retirement  planning  through 
portfolio  management.  Rob 
lives  with  his  family  in  Kanata,  Ontario. 
Colin  McLellan,  BEng/86,  and  his  wife,  Mary- 
Anne  McLellan,  welcomed  Alea  McLellan  to 
their  family  on  May  30,  1998.  Alea  is  the  couple's 
second  child.  The  family  lives  in  Windsor, 
Ontario. 

Tracy  Shouldice,  BHng/86,  is  the  analyst  rela- 
tions manager  in  marketing  and  communications 
for  Entrust  Technologies  in  Ottawa.  Tracy  lives 
in  Carp,  Ontario. 

Iain  Walton,  BA/86,  and  his  wife,  Tracey  Bean, 

BA/89,  are  expecting  their  third  child  in  the  new 
year.  The  couple  has  been  married  for  eight  years 
and  have  two  sons.  Iain  is  a  sales  manager  with 
D.D.  Bean  and  Sons  Co.  in  Jaffrey,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Tracey  is  the  director  of  corporate  affairs 
with  the  same  firm. 

'87 

Cynthia  Bredfeldt  (Korycan),  BMus/87,  and  her 
husband  Dieter,  were  pleased  to  welcome  their 
second  daughter, Victoria  Anne,  to  the  family  on 
June  6,  1998.  They  live  in  Nepean,  Ontario. 
Paul  Seale,  BA/87,  and  his  wife,  Shelly  Happy, 
BA/87,  are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  on 
May  29,  1998,  of  their  second  daughter,  Ariel 
Anderson  Prescott  Seale.  The  family  resides  in 
London,  Ontario. 


'88 


Andrew  Donovan,  BA/88,  has  recently  accepted 
a  position  as  program  officer,  divisional 
fundraising,  with  the  development  and  alumni 
services  department  at  Carleton  University.  He 
resides  in  Ottawa. 

James  (Jim)  Graham,  BA/88,  married  Marina 
Sowka  on  March  2,  1998  on  the  island  of  Maui.  Jim 
is  vice-president  of  corporate  development  for 
Adas-Graham  Industries.  They  live  in  Winnipeg 


with  their  son,  Nikolas,  three,  from  Marina's 
previous  marriage.  They  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  old  Carleton  friends  at  jgraham@ag.ca 
or  marina_graham@pbl.ca 

'89 

Kaite  Berkeley,  PhD/89,  recendy  published  the 
book  Pornography  and  Difference  with  Indiana  Uni- 
versity Press  in  1995.  Kaite  is  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  cultural  studies  in  the  department  of 
English  at  McGill  University.  She  lives  in  Mon- 
treal with  her  husband  and  their  three  year-old 
son. 

James  Hanson,  BCom/89,  and  his  wife  Tanja 
Hanson  (Graham)  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  their  daughter,  Sydney,  on  April  23, 
1998.  Sydney  joins  mom,  dad  and  two  year-old 
brother  Graham  at  their  Powell  River,  British 
Columbia  home. 

Filomena  Raskin  (Calarco),  BCom/89,  is  re- 
turning to  the  Ottawa  area  after  working  in  the 
information  systems  department  of  the  Bank  of 
Bermuda  for  the  past  three  years.  Filomena  lives 
in  Kanata,  Ontario  with  her  husband  Brian 
Raskin. 

Monica  Simpson,  BA/89,  and  her  husband 
David  are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of  their 
second  child,  Turner  Simpson,  on  September, 
25,  1998.  Monica  works  as  a  business  develop- 
ment officer  with  T.D.  Greenline,  a  discount 
brokerage  in  Toronto. 


'90 

John  Fayad,  BScHons/90,  has  opened  a  general 
and  family  dental  practice  in  Ottawa  after  receiv- 
ing his  degree  in  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  from 
West  Virginia  University. 

Athanassios  Ganas,  MSc/90,  is  the  head  of 
environmental  studies  for  Integrated  Informa- 
tion Systems  in  Athens,  Greece.  On  July  3,  1998, 
Athanassios  received  his  doctorate  in  remote 
sensing  from  the  University  of  Reading,  Eng- 
land. 

Bill  Gillet,  BA/90,  is  the  president  of  The 
Commonwealth  Agency  Inc.  in  Wappingers  Falls, 
New  York.  Bill  earned  his  registered  employee 
benefits  consultant  designation  earlier  this  year 
and  was  also  a  contributing  author  to  the  recently 
released  book  The  Baby  Boomer's  Guide  To  Caring  For 
Aging  Parents.  He  lives  in  Fishkill,  New  York. 
Derrick  C.  Guilmette,  BEng/90,  married  Julie 
Breeze  in  an  outdoor  ceremony  in  Ottawa  on 
August  8,  1998.  Derrick  is  a  network  systems 
analyst  in  the  MIS  department  at  the  Ottawa 
Hospital,  Civic  campus.  The  couple  resides  in 
Nepean,  Ontario. 

Charlie  Lalonde,  BA/90,  is  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  triathlon  team,  which  competed  in 
Sweden  in  July  of  1998.  Charlie  has  also  repre- 
sented Canada  in  the  world  long  course  triathlon 
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Artist  captures  Egypt's 
beauty  on  canvas 


For  Canadian  artist  Marilyn  Batte,  op- 
portunity is  like  an  oasis  in  the 
desert — it  can  materialize  at  the  most 
unexpected  moment.  Like  the  recent  after- 
noon in  October  when  Batte,  BA/91,  was 
driving  to  Ottawa  for  an  interview  with 
Carkton  University  Magazine.  While  most  mo- 
torists may  have  cursed  the  construction  that 
forced  cars  to  detour  off  the  main  road, 
Batte  stopped  to  admire  and  photograph  the 
rural  autumn  landscape — inspiration,  per- 
haps, for  her  next  original  work  of  art. 

The  33  year-old  Kitchener,  Ontario  na- 
tive makes  a  living  photographing  landscapes 
and  transforming  them  into 
original  oil  paintings.  It's  a 
unique  art  form  described  as 
photo-realism.  For  the  last  six 
years  Batte  has  been  living, 
working  and  honing  her  craft 
in  Egypt.  This  past  fall  she 
packed  up  her  immense  port- 
folio and  returned  to  Canada 
to  promote  her  work  to  Cana- 
dian galleries. 

Batte  moved  to  Egypt  in 
1992  after  graduating  from 
teacher's  college  in  Kingston, 
Ontario.  Her  teaching  degree, 
combined  with  an  honours  de- 
gree in  architecture  and  art  history  from 
Carleton,  landed  her  a  one-year  contract  to 
teach  visual  arts  at  an  international  school 
in  Egypt.  The  aspiring  artist  was  instantly 
mesmerized  by  the  "timeless  beauty"  of  the 
Egyptian  landscape  and  before  she  knew  it, 
the  12-month  contract  had  turned  into  years. 
Batte  resigned  from  her  teaching  post  in  1 995 
to  paint  full-time. 

With  her  18-year-old  Minolta  camera 
and  a  standard  50  mm  lens,  Batte  has  since 
explored  and  photographed  all  parts  of 
Egypt  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Western  desert  to  the  Sinai  and 
along  the  Nile  River.  She's  accumulated  over 
1,000  images. 

Back  in  her  studio  in  a  three-bedroom 
apartment  in  Maadi,  a  middle-class  suburb 
of  Cairo,  Batte  works  intensely  to  trans- 
form the  detailed  landscapes  onto  canvas 
using  oil  paint.  In  addition  to  her  landscapes, 
she  has  also  produced  some  very  personal 
works  of  realism  and  expressionism. 


"Inhibitions,"  oil  on 
canvas. 


Marilyn  Batte 


"Through  my 
paintings  I  try  to 
transform  a  blank 
canvas  into  the  il- 
lusion of  a  three- 
dimensional  space  into  which  the  viewer 
may  step,"  Batte  says.  "I  try  to  paint  so  that 
the  viewers  feel  they  are  looking  through  a 
perfect  window." 

Batte's  own  viewpoint  as  a  female  art- 
ist— a  foreigner  among  predominandy  Ara- 
bic-speaking Muslims  where  most  women 
are  veiled  and  cloaked  in  dark  clothing — is 
partly  what  has  sparked  her  success  in  Egypt. 
"They  say  1  really  flatter  their  country,"  she 
says.  "They  say  I  capture  the  beauty  that 
they  don't  see  themselves." 

Batte's  original  oil  paintings  and  lim- 
ited edition  prints  are  in  private  collections 
in  Canada,  Egypt,  France,  Finland,  Italy, 
Trinidad  and  the  U.S.  and  she  has  held  nu- 
merous exhibitions  of  her  work  in  galleries 
in  Egypt. 

In  September,  1998,  Batte  completed 
her  first  Canadian  exhibition  at  the 
Kitchener/Waterloo  Art  Gallery.  That  ex- 
hibition, and  subsequent  ones  at  galleries  in 
Toronto  and  London,  Ontario,  mark  Batte's 
first  foray  onto  the  Canadian  art  scene.  Batte 
knows  there  will  be  adjustments  to  make  as 
she  attempts  to  establish  herself  as  an  artist 
in  Canada.  But  the  roll  of  film  she's  tucked 
away  of  eastern  Ontario's  cornfields  may 
just  mark  the  beginning  of  her  new  North 
American  collection. 

"My  goal  is  to  travel  across  Canada  and 
to  begin  painting  it,"  she  says.  "I  want  to 
capture  the  majesty  of  Canada.  It's  pretty 
unlimited." 

For  an  on-line  preview  of  Batte's  port- 
folio, visit  her  website  at  www.batte.com 


championships  in  Japan.  Charlie  is  a  manager  in 
student  life  at  Confederation  College  in  Thun- 
der Bay,  Ontario,  where  he  resides. 
George  Waggot,  BJ/90,  practices  employment 
and  labour  law  at  Russell  and  DuMoulin  in 
Vancouver.  George  wants  to  thank  all  of  his 
school  friends  for  their  support  following  his 
recent  wrestling  match  with  a  bear  in  Banff 
National  Park. 

David  Ward,  BJ/90,  and  his  wife,  Katherine 
Ward,  BJ/90,  are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival 
of  their  second  child,  Hnc  Matthew,  on  Septem- 
ber 29,  1998.  David  is  vice-president  at  The  Barnes 
Organization,  an  investor  relations  agency,  and 
Katherine  runs  a  communications  consultancy. 
The  Wards  live  in  Oakville,  Ontario. 

91* 

Nieves  Fuenzalida,  MA/91,  has  recendy  pub- 
lished the  book,  Three  of  Us  Remain,  dealing  with 
her  experiences  in  a  Chilean  concentration  camp. 
Nieves  lives  in  Nepean,  Ontario. 
Ron  Lemaire,  BA/91,  has  accepted  a  job  at  Food 
Growers  of  Ontano  after  working  as  the  director 
of  marketing  for  the  Ottawa  Lynx  baseball  club 
for  rwo  seasons.  Ron  and  his  wife  welcomed  son 
1  layden  in  September,  1998.  The  family  resides 
in  Ottawa. 

Cynthia  (Cindy)  Leong,  MJ/91,  and  her  husband 
Paul,  are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of  their 
daughter,  Katie,  on  January  21,  1998.  Cindy  has 
been  living  and  working  in  Hong  Kong  as  a  radio 
and  television  reporter  since  1991. 
Wendy  Moody,  BCom/91,  BAHons/92,  lives  in 
Kdmonton  where  she  recendy  became  an  asso- 
ciate partner  with  Parlee  McLaws  after  being 
called  to  the  bar  on  July  17,  1998. 
Matthew  Smith,  BA/91,  was  recendy  hired  as 
military  program  administrator  for  Boeing  on 
SAR  helicopter  repair  and  overhaul.  Matthew 
married  Karen  Smith  (Brown)  on  August  1,  1998. 
The  couple  lives  in  Arnprior,  Ontario. 
Ritva  H.  Williams  (Hamalainen),  BA/91,  MA/ 
93,  is  the  assistant  professor  of  New  Testament 
studies  at  Augustana  College  in  Rock  Island, 
Illinois.  Ritva  completed  her  doctoral  degree  at 
the  University  of  Ottawa  in  December,  1997.  She 
currently  resides  in  Iowa. 
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"Fisherman's  View,"  oil  on  linen. 


Deborah  Carter,  BJ/92,  MJ/96,  lives  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York  where  she's  recendy  joined  The  New 
York  Times'  Electronic  Media  Company  as  the 
community  developer  for  New  York  Today,  the 
citv  guide  website  www. nvtimes.com  The  pro- 
motion comes  after  Deborah  completed  a  one- 
year  Newspaper  Association  of  America  New 
Media  Fellowship  and  a  15-month  stint  as  an 
interactive  producer  at  Digital  City  South  Florida. 
Stephen  Unruh,  BA/92,  and  his  wife  Sheila 
Stafford,  welcomed  the  arrival  of  their  second 
son,  Sasha  Charles  Abraham  Unruh,  in  Janu- 
ary,1998.  Their  first  son,  Alexander  Benjamin 
John  Unruh,  was  born  in  March,  1995.  The  family 
resides  in  Cecil  l.ake,  British  Columbia. 
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Congratulations  on  the  arrival  of  the  following  Carleton  University 

Future  Alumni 


Rachel  Jordan  Ascah,  April  3,  1991 
Robin  James  Armstrong,    June  8,  1996 
Victoria  Anne  Bredfeldt,  June  6,  1998 
Sonia  Catalli,    January  8,  1998 
Michael  Brendan  Chevalier,    January  13,  1998 
Kirsten  Duncan,  July  24,  1994 
Craig  Duncan,  August  25,  1996 
Alexander  Foley,    May  26,  1998 
Sydney  Hanson,    April  23,  1998 
Jessica  M.J.  Ingham,  August  5,  1998 
Hayden  Lemaire,  September,  1998 
Jonathan  Lloyd  Colbourne  Lemieux,  September  26, 
Alea  McLellan,    May  30,  1998 

Calder  Oakes  Morton-Ferguson,    October  15,  1997 
William  Robert  Nitransky  III,    January  2,  1997 
Ariel  Anderson  Prescott  Seale,    May  29,  1998 
Laura  Elizabeth  Renstad  Schaefer,  May  5,  1998 
Turner  Jack  Simpson,  September  25,  1998 
Nicole  Sierra  Stuart,    May  5,  1998 
Tafya  Nailatika  Subolo,  October  10,  1994 
Sasha  Charles  Abraham  Unruh,    January,  1 998  H 
Eric  Matthew  Ward,  September  29,  1998 
Nathan  Marshall  Wilson,  June  28,  1998 
Robin  James  Wohlfarth,  June  8,  1996 
Bryce  Woodward,  January  I,  1998 


1998 


Bryce  Woodward 


Turner  Jack  Simpson 


Laura  Renstad 


essica  M.J.  Ingham 


Jonathan  Loyd 
Colbourne  Lemieux 


Dave  Woodward,  BA/92,  is  a  corporate  and 
government  account  manager  with  Computer 
City  in  Ottawa.  Dave  and  his  wife  Anny  wel- 
comed their  son  Bryce  on  Januan-  1,  1998,  and  are 
expecting  their  second  child  in  March,  1999.  The 
family  resides  in  Nepean,  Ontario. 

'93 

Luigi  Catalli,  BArch/93,  and  his  wife,  Ida  Catalli 
(Lotesto),  are  proud  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
their  first  child,  Sonia,  on  January  8,  1998.  Luigi 
is  currently  working  at  Fallingbrook  Public 
School.  He  lives  in  Mississauga,  Ontario. 
Charmaine  Mentlak,  BA/93,  a  policy  analyst 
with  the  family  violence  prevention  unit  at 
Health  Canada,  celebrated  her  first  wedding 
anniversary  to  Maciek  Mentlak  on  September  6, 


1998.  They  reside  in  Ottawa. 
Dale  Morris,  BJ/93,  has  been 
appointed  the  vice-president 
and  senior  writer  at  Stiff  Sen- 
tences Inc.,  a  company  of 
promotional  writers  special- 


izing in  corporate  and  promotional  campaigns. 
She  resides  in  Ottawa. 

Marcella  Munro,  BA/93,  has  moved  to  Toronto 
where  she  will  work  as  a  panelist  and  story 
producer  for  CBC  Newsworld's  new  debate 
show  Counterspin. 
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Catherine  Doyle,  BJ/94,  BA/95,  lives  in  Mon- 
treal where  she  is  working  for  The  Columbia 
Group,  a  public  relations  and  communications 
firm. 

Patrick  Harrison,  BJ/94,  is  a  member  of  a  film 
documentary  team  working  in  Pakistan.  Patrick 
is  documenting  the  gender  relations  in  the 
Baluchi  culture.  The  group  is  sponsored  by 
CIDA  and  Canadian  Crossroads  International. 
Support  is  also  given  by  Carleton  University. 
Patrick  resides  in  Vancouver. 
Roxanne  Lalonde,  MA/94,  recently  completed 
her  PhD  at  the  University  of  Alberta  where  she 
began  a  two-year  teaching  contract  in  August, 
1998.  Roxanne  lives  in  Edmonton. 
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Gary  M.  Craigs,  MA/95,  taught  Englii 
second  language  in  Seoul,  South  Korea  from 
January,  1996,  to  December,  1996,  before  gradu- 
ating in  May  1998  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
education  from  St. Thomas  University  in 
Fredencton,  New  Brunswick,  where  he  now 
resides. 

Sarah  Enright  (Cook),  BA/95,  is  a  Montessori 
school  teacher  living  in  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts. Her  husband  works  in  the  aerospace  pro- 
gram at  MIT. 

Karen  Foley  (Moyles),  BA/95,  is  an  environ- 
ment, occupational  health  and  safety  specialist 
with  Environmental  Friends  Inc.  Karen  married 
John  Foley  in  October,  1997,  and  they  have  one 
son,  Alexander,  born  May  26,  1998.  The  Foleys 
live  in  Newfoundland. 

Carlos  Rosales,  MA/95,  is  the  program  director 
for  Central  America  in  Inter-American  Dialogue 
in  Washington  D.C.  where  he  resides.  Carlos 
joined  the  dialogue  in  March  1997  after  working 
as  a  project  officer  at  the  Ottawa-based  Canadian 
Foundation  for  the  Americas. 
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Michael  K.  Barbour,  BA/96,  received  his  bach- 
elor of  education  degree  (secondary)  from  Me- 
morial University  in  Newfoundland  in  October, 
1998.  He  resides  in  Newfoundland. 
Mark  Cornblat,  BA/96,  is  currently  working  on 
his  master's  degree  in  counseling.  Mark  lives  in 
Ottawa. 

Marion  Ford,  MA/96,  was  promoted  to  lead 
marketing  writer,  media  and  communication  for 
Eftia  OSS  Solutions  Inc.  in  Ottawa.  Marion  lives 
in  Ottawa. 

Elizabeth  Hale  (Macintosh),  BA/96,  has  ac- 
cepted a  permanent  position  at  the  Canadian 
Museum  of  Civilization  in  the  corporate  archives 
section.  Elizabeth  and  her  husband  Andrew 
recendy  moved  into  their  first  home  in  Glouces- 
ter, Ontario. 

Justin  Morawetz,  BA/96,  is  an  account  manager 
with  Positionwatch  limited,  a  CNC  Global  Com- 
pany that  provides  information  technology  re- 
cruitment advertising.  Justin  develops  key  ac- 
counts in  Toronto  and  the  U.S.  He  resides  in 
Toronto. 

Stephane  Silber,  MMS/96,  is  an  investment 
analyst  at  Quorum  Funding  Corp.,  a  Toronto- 
based  private  equity  investment  firm. 
Elliot  Spagat,  BA/96,  is  the  communications 
officer  at  the  United  Nations  Association  in 
Canada.  He  accepted  the  position  after  complet- 
ing a  diploma  in  corporate  communication  at 
Centennial  College  in  Toronto.  He  lives  in 
Ottawa. 

Heru  Subolo,  MA/96,  is  the  vice-consul  of 
economic  affairs  at  the  consulate  general  of 
Indonesia  in  Houston,  Texas.  Heru  previously 
worked  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
Jakarta  before  moving  to  Houston  in  1997.  Heru 
and  his  wife  Sinta  Ekawati  are  pleased  to  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  Tafi  a  Nailatika  on  October 
10,  1994. 
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Duane  Wilson,  BC.om/96,  is  the  general  merchandise  retail  sales 
coordinator  for  Federated  Co-operatives  Limited.  He  lives  and  works  in 
the  Winnipeg  region  and  welcomed  his  son  Nathan  Marshall  Wilson  to  the 
family  on  June  28,  1998. 
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Holly  Fitzsimmins,  BA/97,  graduated  with  honours  from  Georgian 
College  in  June,  1998  with  a  diploma  in  early  childhood  education.  Holly 
is  currendy  enrolled  in  the  ECE  resource  teacher  program  at  the  college. 
Mark  Hamelin,  BAHons/97,  and  Trisha  Wilson,  BAHons/97,  were 
married  on  August  1,  1998,  in  Winnipeg.  The  couple,  who  met  in  residence 
at  Dundas  I  louse,  was  pleased  to  have  at  the  ceremony  tcllow  ( "arleton  grads 
Phil  Stinson,  BA/95,  Paola  Barron,  and  Mark  Lukas,  BAHons/96.  Mark 
and  Trisha  arc  both  continuing  their  studies  in  the  faculty  of  education  at 
the  University  of  Manitoba.  They  reside  in  Winnipeg. 
Nicole  Lindfield  (Schuchardt),  BA/97,  and  Peter  Lindfield,  BAHon/87, 
MA/92,  were  married  August  22,1998.  They  live  in  Halifax  where  Peter  is 
the  director  of  systems  integration  for  SHI.  Systemhouse 
and  Nicole  is  studying  to  become  a  chef. 


Stephanie  Murphy  (Tozer),  BAHons/98,  married  Dave  Murphy  on 
August  14,  1998,  in  Comox  ,  British  Columbia.  The  couple  live  in  Horncll 
Heights,  Ontario. 


The  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia 

Appointment 

The  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  is 
pleased  to  announce  the 
appointment  of 
Mr.  James  Marshall 

as  Manager, 
Carleton  University 
Branch. 


James  Marshall 


Mr.  Marshall  received  his  BA  (Law  and  Political  Science) 
from  Carleton  University.  He  obtained  the  designation  of 
Personal  Financial  Planner  from  The  Institute  of  Cana- 
dian Bankers  and  is  a  Certified  Financial  Planner  (FPSCC). 
He  returns  to  the  Carleton  campus  having  served 
Scotiabank  clients  for  23  years  in  Eastern  Ontario. 

Carleton  University  is  a  key  location  in  Scotiabank's  Glebe 
Community  Banking  which  focuses  on  professional  bank- 
ing and  wealth  management. 

Mr.  (Jim)  Marshall  is  delighted  to  return  to  Carleton  and 
invites  all  faculty,  administration,  students  and  alumni  at 
Carleton  to  call  on  his  team  and  himself  for  all  of  their 
financial  service  needs. 

%  Scotiabank 


Architecture  grad  lauded 

David  Azrieli  receives  State  of  Israel  Jubilee  Award 


David  Azrieli 


Prominent  Montreal  businessman  David  Azrieli  received 
the  prestigious  State  of  Israel  Jubilee  Award  in  October 
from  Israel's  Prime  Minister  Benjamin  Netanyahu. 
Azrieli  was  one  of  a  select  group  of  international  business 
people  to  receive  the  Foreign  Investor  Jubilee  Award  for  their 
"extraordinary  contribution  to  the  development  of  Israel's  grow- 
ing economy,  contributing  to  its  economic  independence  and 
advancing  the  peace  process." 

Azrieli  earned  a  master's  degree  in  architecture  last  year  at 
the  age  of  75,  graduating  from  Carleton  University  with  dis- 
tinction. Azrieli,  who  was  one  of  the  first  two  graduates  of  the 
new  master's  degree  program,  realized  a  life-long  dream  by  re- 
turning to  the  academic  world  after  a  successful  career  as  a 
developer  and  builder. 

Azrieli  is  chairman  and  owner  of  Canit  Hashalom  Invest- 
ment and  president  of  Canpro  Investment  Ltd.  of  Montreal. 
He  has  received  national  acclaim  for  development  projects  like 
the  Promenade  de  L'Outaouais  shopping  center  and  interna- 
tional recognition  for  his  most  recent  enterprise,  the  Shalom 
Project  in  Tel  Aviv,  a  huge  shopping  and  office  complex,  one  of 
the  largest  retail  and  commercial  developments  in  Israel.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  Canada,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Archi- 
tectural Institute  of  Canada  and  a  past  member  of  the  National 
Capital  Commission's  advisory  committee  on  planning.  He  has 
received  honorary  degrees  from  several  universities  in  Canada, 
the  U.S.  and  Israel. 

The  ceremony  was  held  during  the  prime  minister's  sum- 
mit in  Jerusalem  in  October. 
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Using  the  Internet  Smarter  and  Faster  at 
Home,  on  the  Road,  or  at  the  Office 
Author:  Brooke  Broadbent,  BAHons/68 
Publisher:  Crisp  Publications  (California)  1 998 
Price:  $14.95 


USING  the  a 
INTERNET- 
o  SMARTER 
&  FASTER  • 


Brooke  Broadbent 


Three  of  Us  Remain 
Author:  Nieves  Fuenzalida,  MA/9 1 
Publisher:  Verbum  Veritas  (Ottawa) 
Price:  $13.50 


1998 


Early  Canadian  Gardening:  An  1827  Nursery 
Catalogue 

Author:  Eileen  Woodhead,  BA/74,  BAHons/77 
Publisher:  McGill  -  Queen's  University  Press 
(Montreal  and  Kingston)  1 998 
Price:  $45.00 


We're  pleased  to  present  a  listing  of  recent 
books  written  by  Carleton  University  alumni. 

Pornography  and  Difference 

Author:  Kaite  Berkeley  ,  PhD/89 

Publisher:  Indiana  University  Press  (Bloomington)  1 995 

Price:  $14.95  U.S. 


Christie  Lake  Camp:  The  History 

Author:  Beverly  Ensom,  BA/70 

Publisher:  Christie  Lake  Community  Centres  (Ottawa) 

Price:  $20.00 


1997 


If  Your  Child  is  Abused:  A  Guide  for  Parents  of 
Children  Sexually  Abused  by  Someone  Outside  the 
Family 

Author:  Ron  Ensom,  BAHons/68,  MSW/72 
Publisher:  The  Ottawa-Carleton  Community  Committee  on 
Child  Abuse  (Ottawa)  1994 
Price:  $9.95 


Everything  you  need  to  know  about  running  a  business 


By  Nick  Greenfield 

John  Aylen  has  learned  one  important  thing  about  business  since 
graduating  with  a  BA  from  Carleton  in  1973. 
It's  not  as  hard  or  overwhelming  as  you  might  think  to  start 
a  business. 

Easier  said  than  done,  some  might  say.  But  Aylen  outlines  his 
assurance  in  his  entertaining  new  book,  The  Common  Sense  Guide  to 
Rjinning  Your  Own  Business. 

And  if  two  certainties  have  emerged  about  John  Aylen 
throughout  his  varied  career,  they  are 
humor  and  a  knack  for  understanding 
the  needs  of  business  owners. 

"Everything  seems  so  much 
harder  until  you  do  it,"Aylen  says  mat- 
ter-of-facdy.  "My  book  is  the  opposite 
of  those  'dummies'  books.  Mine  as- 
sumes you're  smarter  than  you  think." 

In  fact,  it's  Aylen's  straight  for- 
ward, self-deprecating  approach  that 
makes  the  read  so  appealing.  Though 
Aylen  describes  the  book  as  a  sort  of 
memoir  of  almost  20  years  in  busi- 
ness, it  is  better  described  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  questions  everyone  wants 
to  know  but  is  afraid  to  ask. 
'This  is  the  book  I  wanted  but  couldn't  find  when  1  started  in 


business,"  he  says.  "So,  I  wrote  it 
myself." 

Aylen  says  he  got  into  the  busi- 
ness quite  by  accident. 

It  wasn't  until  he  had  been 
teaching  English  in  Montreal  for 
several  years,  that  he  realized  he  still 
felt  unfulfilled.  Aylen  then  tried  his 
hand  at  commercial  writing  and 
began  to  make  contacts  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  He  had  found  his  call- 


ing. 


Aylen  credits  a  big  part  of  his 


John  Aylen 


success  to  the  education  he  got  at  Carleton  University. 

"There's  no  better  preparation  for  life  than  a  liberal  arts  edu- 
cation," he  says  flady.  "Carleton  taught  me  to  think  and  write, 
which  are  my  bread  and  butter  today." 

Bread  and  butter.  In  the  end,  it's  probably  the  best  metaphor 
for  Aylen's  engaging  style  and  'aw  shucks'  attitude. 

"A  way  with  words  and  a  little  naivete  can  go  a  long  way 
sometimes,"  he  laughs. 

Aylen  was  the  founding  editor  of  Ways  magazine,  a  leading 
publication  for  CEOs,  and  is  owner  and  president  of  Kelly  +  Alylen, 
a  public  relations  and  marketing  communications  company  He 
lives  in  Montreal. 

Nick.  Greenfield  is  a  fourth-year  journalism  student  at  Carleton  University. 
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The  bean  counters  of  the  world  have 
triumphed.  They've  commandeered 
the  corporate  board  room,  the  houses 
of  parliament,  the  offices  of  the  fourth  es- 
tate. Their  fixation  with  numbers  is  every 
where — in  public  opinion  polls,  cost-benefit 
analyses  and  our  society's  omnipresent  fasci- 
nation with  the  bottom  line.  Not  only  have 
the  bean  counters  convinced  the  ruling  classes 
that  virtually  everything  in  the  universe  is  quan- 
tifiable, they've  gone  one  step  better  by  suc- 
cessfully arguing  that  a  failure  to  measure  is 
somehow  a  failure  to  be  held  accountable. 

It's  a  self-serving  argument,  of  course, 
because  the  bean  counters  have  also  made  sure 
that  they  and  thev  alone  retain  possession  of 
the  magic  yardstick.  Nice  work  if  you  can  get 
it. 

Oscar  Wilde  was  onto  the  bean  counters 
even  before  they  came  into  their  own.  "What 
is  a  cynic?",  he  asked.  "A  man  who  knows  the 
price  of  everything  and  the  value  of  noth- 
ing." Wilde  would  have  had  a  field  day  with 
Maclean's  magazine's  ranking  of  Canadian  uni- 
versities. Its  eighth  annual  'measurement  of 
excellence'  hit  the  stands  last  November — 
ostensibly  to  help  the  next  generation  of  uni- 


Parting  thoughts 

by  Mark  Giberson 
Former  chair, 
I  Iditorial  Advisory  Committee 


versify  "customers"  make  better,  more  in- 
formed choices  about  where  to  study. 

In  the  bean  counter's  world,  everyone  is 
a  customer,  so  let's  forget  the  fact  that  educa- 
tion is  not  a  commodity  that  one  consumes. 
Let's  forget  that  it's  a  process  that  engages 
both  the  mind  and  the  soul.  And  while  we're 
at  it,  let's  forget  that  we're  all  different.  Only 
then  can  we  buy  into  the  argument  that  one 
university  is  somehow  in  a  better  position 
than  another  to  inspire  the  population  at  large 
to  learn,  and  to  go  on  learning  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 

There  are  some  telling  anomalies  in  this 
year's  rankings.  Nipissing  University  has  the 
dubious  distinction  of  having  placed  dead  last 
among  the  20  primarily  undergraduate  uni- 
versities in  the  survey.  This  is  odd  given  the 
fact  that  Nipissing  alumni  are  the  most  sup- 


portive in  the  country.  According  to  Maclean's, 
over  the  last  five  years  41.5  percent  of 
Nipissing  graduates  have  contributed  to  their 
alma  mater.  That's  more  than  double  the  18.2 
percent  of  alumni  who  contributed  to  first- 
ranked  Mount  Allison.  This  suggests  that  the 
Nipissing  grads  may  know  something  that  the 
bean  counters  at  Macleans  don't — that 
Nipissing  was  the  right  university  for  them. 

The  fact  is,  very  few  of  the  things  that 
really  count  in  this  life  are  quantifiable — your 
love  of  your  parents,  children  or  partner;  your 
appreciation  of  beauty;  the  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion you  derive  from  giving;  the  joy  of  being 
part  of  a  community  of  scholars  that  is  right 
for  you  at  a  particular  time  in  your  life. 

For  the  last  four  years,  I've  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  working  with  a  wonderful  group  of 
individuals  on  this  magazine's  editorial  advi- 
sory committee.  The  experience  has  provided 
me  with  far  more  than  I  have  given.  But  don't 
ask  me  to  quantify  that  statement.  It's  simply 
something  I  know  in  my  heart. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  share  my 
writing  with  you  over  the  years. 

Take  care.  Beware  of  the  bean  counters, 
but  know  that  their  days  are  numbered. 
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CHECK  IT  OUT 


Alumni  attire 

Classic  gold-scripted  sweatshirt  $49.99  and 
short-sleeved  T-shirt  $21.99  in  100  percent 
cotton.  Available  in  red  and  black.  Sizes  small 
to  XXlarge. 


Watch  out 

These  exceptional  timepieces  by  ETA  of  Switzerland  fea- 
ture a  movement  case  finished  in  18K  hard  gold  plating. 
Available  in  men's  and  women's  styles.  Furnished  with  a 
French  diamond  cut  pattern  bracelet  or  a  rolled  link  brace- 
let ($149.99)  or  a  genuine  leather  lizard  grain  finish  strap 
($85.95). 


Open  for  business 

These  sleek  desk  accessories  add 
distinction  to  your  home  or  office. 
Brass  business  card  holder  $29.95. 
Brass  letter  opener  $21.99  or  pew- 
ter letter  opener  $22.99. 


Wear  it  with  pride 

Mom  and  dad  will  look  terrific  in  these 
sweatshirts  designed  exclusively  for  Carleton 
University  parents.  Available  in  navy  and  egg- 
plant. Sizes  small  to  Xlarge.  $49.99 


The  key  to  success 

Secure  your  keys  on  these  gold  key 
rings  available  in  two  different  styles. 
$19.99  each. 


To  Place  An  Order 

Phone:  (6 1 3)  520-2600  Ext.  8  I  I  6 

Fax:  (613)  520-3739 
Email:  bookstore@ccs.carleton.ca 


Add  applicable  taxes  and  shipping  costs 
Askforyour  exclusive  10  percent 
alumni  discount! 
www.carleton.ca/bookstore 
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2000  THOUGHTS 


A  commentary  on  the  challenges  and  changes  that  face  society  as  we  look  ahead  to  the  new  millennium. 

The  popular  press:  an  oxymoron? 


by  Susan  Onniston 


ant  to  be  popular? 
Don't  go  into  poli- 
tics. Or  journalism," 
screamed  the  head- 
line. Now,  I  never 
expected  to  be 
popular,  but  after  nearly  20  years  as  a  pro- 
fessional journalist,  I  did  expect  a  tiny  bit  of 
respect.  Yet  the  Angus  Reid  pollsters  say 
when  it  comes  to  respect,  I'm  scraping  the 
bottom.  Down  there  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, lawyers  and  union  leaders.  Go  on; 
I  never  trusted  pollsters  anyway.  Heck,  they 
miscalled  the  Quebec  election.  What  do  they 
know? 

Something,  it  turns  out.  I  speak  mostly 
of  television,  since  that  is  my  craft. 

Networks  are  panicking.  Viewers  are 
tuning  out  in  record  numbers.  The  big  three 
in  the  United  States  and  the  smaller  three 
here  in  Canada  are  seeing  their  market  share 
dwindle.  Fewer  people  are  watching.  Why? 

There  are  many  theories — one,  more 
than  a  theory.  Specialty  channels  like  His- 
tory, Discovery,  and  TSN  are  taking  a  bite. 

Long  gone  are  the  days  everyone  watched  the  same  program  at  10  p.m. 
Sunday  night  and  talked  about  it  the  next  day.  We  are  narrowly  casting 
our  television  choices  and  there  is  nothing  fundamentally  wrong  with 
that. 

What's  more  troubling  for  working  journalists  is  the  theory  that 
people  are  tuning  out  because  we've  repelled  them.  We've  become 
preoccupied  with  sex,  celebrity  and  sa- 
lacious detail.  We've  blurred  the  lines 
between  what  is  news  and  what  is  ru- 
mour. Nothing  is  sacred  and  the  sexier 
the  better.  When  the  U.S.  president  was 
exposed  for  his  sexual  peccadilloes,  I 
wondered,  had  we  finally  reached  the 
zenith.  Don't  misunderstand,  President 
Clinton  had  much  to  answer  for.  But  even  the  public,  the  viewers, 
finally  cried  "enough". 

Journalists  are  at  risk  of  becoming  only  voyeurs  defined  in 

the  dictionary  as  "prying  observers  who  usually  seek  the  sordid  or  the 
scandalous." 

Too  much  sensationalism,  tabloid,  'gotcha',  and  Lewinsky  has 
brought  an  entire  class  of  journalists  into  disrepute.  We  stand  accused 


"Too  much  sensationalism, 
tabloid,  'gotcha'  and  Lewinsky 
has  brought  an  entire  class  of  journalists 
into  disrepute." 


of  shying  away  from  our  obligation  to  trans- 
late a  complicated  world.  We  may  be  failing 
to  tell  enough  stories  that  people  find  rel- 
evant to  their  lives.  These  are  aD  matters  of 
trust,  relevance  and  ultimately  respect. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  tel- 
evision has  become  part  of  our  culture,  like 
it  or  not.  In  its  infancy,  40  years  ago,  it  was 
naturally  restrained  by  technology.  News 
took  hours,  sometimes  days,  to  reach  our 
screens,  leaving  more  opportunity  for  think- 
ing and  analysis.  Today,  news  is  demanded 
by  the  hour,  even  by  the  minute.  There  are 
tenfold  the  number  of  working  journalists 
and  yet  you'll  see  the  same  stories  on  half  a 
dozen  channels. 

Conversely,  the  public's  expectation 
is  to  witness  things  they've  never  seen.  View- 
ers demand  it  and  with  remote  controls  in 
their  hands,  they  vote.  Which  puts  pressure 
on  television  programs  to  broadcast  the  un- 
imaginable. Already  this  year  some  viewers 
watched  an  assisted  suicide  on  TV. 

As  we  approach  the  millennium,  jour- 
nalism, particularly  broadcast  journalism, 
needs  a  rethink — on  the  job  and  in  the  training.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
Toronto  Life  Magazine,  Robert  Fulford  took  a  swipe  at  journalism 
schools  reporting  that  given  a  choice  of  two  candidates,  media  execu- 
tives are  more  likely  to  choose  the  one  without  a  J-school  degree. 
Tough  stuff  if  you're  considering  attending  university.  It's  not  that 
bleak,  but  there  are  messages  here. 

Like  teachers,  journalists  are  society's 
narrators.  If  we've  lost  respect  it  may- 
be because  we're  consumed  by  the  wrong 
stories  for  the  wrong  reasons.  More  than 
ever,  good  journalists  need  to  look  be- 
yond the  current  preoccupation  with 
'flash.'  Above  technical  skills,  above 
theory,  journalists  need  to  learn  and  ap- 
ply more  critical  thinking. 

It's  a  foolish  desire  for  a  journalist  to  be  popular.  Leave  that  to 
politicians.  But  earning  a  modicum  more  respect,  even  grudging  re- 
spect, would  be  a  worthwhile  goal. 


V 


Susan  Ormiston,  BJ/81,  is  a  correspondent  for  CTV's  WFive  in  Toronto. 
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You've  earned  it 


Congratulations  Graduates 

You've  worked  hard  to  eamyour  degree. 
Now  you  can  display  your  success  with  pride  in  a  distinctive, 
high-quality,  Canadian-made  frame  designed  for  Carleton  alumni 


Order  Form 

Order  now  in  person  at  the  development  and  alumni  services  office 
or  by  phone,  fax  or  by  mail  using  this  form 

Please  send  me  of  framing  package  A'  @  $70.00  each  (including  GST) 

Please  send  me  of  framing  package  'B'  @  $50.00  each  (including  GST) 

Shipping  &  Handling  Charges:  $8.50  per  frame  for  North  American  delivery /$  I 7.00  per  frame  for  overseas  delivery 


My  total  order  is  $ 


plus  $_ 


for  shipping  &  handling  =  $ 


Method  of  Payment  (please  print  carefully) 

□  Visa  #:  Exp.  Date: 


□  MasterCard  #: 


Exp.  Date: 


Signature: 
Signature: 


— )  Cheque  enclosed  (payable  to  Carleton  University) 
Name: 


Phone: 


Mailing  Address:_ 


(street) 


(city) 


(province/state) 


(Postal/Zip  Code) 


Development  and  Alumni  Services,  Room  5 1 0,  Robertson  Hall,  Carleton  University,  I  I  25  Colonel  By  Drive,  Ottawa,  Ontario  Kl  S  5B6 

Phone:  (6 1 3)  520-3636     Fax:  (6 1 3)  520-3587 


Seek  the  comfort  and  warmth 
of  our  insurance  solutions 


You'll  sleep  better  at  night  knowing  Meloche  Monnex  is  taking  care  of  your  insurance  needs  -  the  solution  recommended  by 
Carleton  University  Alumni  Association.  We've  been  around  a  long  time,  providing  superior  service  and  fast,  efficient  claims 
processing  to  people  like  you.  Look  into  our  range  of  insurance  solutions  -  including  an  international  service  for  the  whole 
family  via  your  free,  personalized  card. 

•  Automobile  insurance  solution  •  Home  insurance  solution 
•  Wide  Horizons  Solution  for  travel  •  Micro-enterprise  Solution  for  business 


Visit  our  website:  m  Meloche  MonnGX 

www.melochemonnex.com  fc  -  IVICIULI IC  iviui  ll  ICA 

1-800-268-8955  Where  insurance  is  a  science 

Quebec  only  ...and  service,  an  art 

1-800-361-3821  A  Canada  Trust  Company 


